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ASPECTS OF MODERN PESSIMISM * 


These essays represent four chapters of a) projected 
work on the Problem of Evil in Modern Pessimism. In 
this work the author undertakes an examination of the 
various philosophies of negation and despair—logical, exs- 
thetic, social, moral, religious—regarding them as inverted 
theories of value. The pessimist condemns and despairs 
of the world for reasons which may be just as enlightening 
to the searcher after the values of life as the reasons which 
lead his neighbor to trust in man’s immortal destiny. The 
idea of immortality is the peak of man’s hope; the problem 
of evil, the pitfall before his feet: between dismay and 
hope stretches the life-path of man. On this path three 
travellers—a saint, a singer, and a sage—are observed 
here, seeking light in the twilight that engulfs our mortal 
career. 


I 
PASCAL’S DESPAIR OF REASON 


I 


N the knowledge of truth is man’s hope of freedom, 
and our whole dignity and worth is in our thought; yet. 
thought is also the first source of our misery; it yokes us 
to plough in the marshes of doubt. He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow, sighed Ecclesiastes, and the 
primitive wisdom of Israel had already passed judgment on 
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intelligence in the old story of the Fall of Man. What 
banished Adam and Eve from Paradise? Eating of the 


—— lite te 


Tree of Knowledge of good and evil. Profoundly sig- 


nificant is this Hebrew recognition that man’s first woes 
were due to his inability to check his inquiring turn of mind. 
Dove, lamb, and sheep remained blissfully in Eden; they 
had not been moved to eat of the Tree of Knowledge. 

Whether it be owing to our intelligence, or to our insuf- 
ficiency of it, many of us pass from pious innocencé in 
childhood to unsettled unbelieving youth, and to half- 
believing or indifferent gray maturity, often wistfully recall- 
ing the green days of whole-hearted, joyous trust. It was 
not by this road that, in his brief span of thirty-nine years, 
Blaise Pascal reached the evening twilight of defiant faith 
and finality. His mind’s history had proceeded on an 
entirely unconventional schedule. How amazingly uncon- 
ventional, let Chateaubriand tell us in his Génie du 
Christianisme: 


‘There was a man who at the age of twelve, with bars 
and rings, created mathematics; who at sixteen wrote the 
most learned treatise on conic sections produced since an- 
tiquity; who at nineteen reduced to a machine a science 
existing wholly in the understanding; who at twenty-three 
demonstrated the phenomena of air-pressure and destroyed 
one of the great errors of ancient physics; who at this age 
when other men are barely born, having covered the round 
of human knowledge, perceived its nothingness and turned 
his thoughts to religion; who from that moment until his 
death, in his thirty-ninth year, sick and suffering all the 
time, fixed the language spoken by Bossuet and Racine, 
gave the model of the most perfect pleasantry and of the 
most vigorous reasoning; who finally, in the brief intervals 
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between his ills, solved abstractly one of the highest prob- 
lems of geometry and jotted on paper thoughts which 
partake as much of the Divine as of the human: this terrible 
genius was called Blaise Pascal.” 


The early training of this amazing mind was calculated 
least of all to encourage sceptical tendencies, but rather 
to develop the self-assurance of the intellect. Etienne Pas- 
cal, himself a savant and mathematician of note, made the 
education of his son Blaise his main concern in life, and 
his deliberate aim was consistently to keep the youth above 
and ahead of his task. The boy should undertake no 
problem likely to overtax or baffle his abilities. This was 
to be no overfed infant prodigy: he was not to study Latin 
or Greek until he was twelve, nor mathematics before 
fifteen. His whole education was intended progressively to 
lead him, self-assured and confident in the powers of his 
mind, to more and more difficult problems. This compla- 
cent gait Blaise would not follow; learning that geometry 
had to do with lines and circles, bars and rings, he re- 
invented Euclid at the age of twelve, wrecked his father’s 
pedagogy, and joined the elder Pascal’s own scientific 
society. | ga 
~ In this very early and vigorous mental life, religion 
seems to have played no part. The father was no free- 
thinker, nor the family as a whole in any way lax; but while 
altogether conformist and reverent, Etienne Pascal kept 
his faith and his science on genial neighborly terms. ‘To 
the young mathematical genius, religion came incidentally 
and, as it were, in its place: it did not dominate his daily 
life, as it did not disturb overmuch that of his father. It 
was later in his youth, at an age when vigilant minds begin 
to worry lest they lose their faith, that Pascal first really 
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found faith as a dominant force in his own life. The 
Pascals were then living in Rouen, where the father was a 
high official. In January, 1646, while on his way to stop a 
duel, fitienne Pascal slipped on the ice and fractured a leg. 
The two medicos who attended him must have been versed 
in curing both soul and body, for by the time the broken 
limb was healed, the entire Pascal family was converted to 
the intense Augustinian Catholicism which Cornelius Jan- 
senius, bishop of Ypres, had championed and of which the 
Abbey of Port Royal, under the guidance of St. Cyran, was 
the living heart. 

If heretofore science and worldliness had marked the 
life of the Pascals, henceforth devotion to God and his 
grace are to claim them all: father, son, two daughters. 
From this time forth the debutante Jacqueline was bound 
for the cloister; her married sister Gilberte was to live a 
life of the most rigorous piety; the father’s closing years 
were aglow with Jansenist enthusiasm. The intensity of 
Blaise Pascal’s devotion fluctuated, but if there were lapses 
of worldliness, the return was to a piety doubly profound. 
One does Pascal an injustice in attributing his religiosity 
to his ill health, Ill health and the compulsory relaxation 
ordered by his physicians sent him into the gay life of 
society, but he turned from it to experience a second °con- 
version, soul-consuming and irrevocable. From that Mon- 
day night in November, 1654, until his death in 1662, 
Pascal was first and last a warrior for the faith. 

But the citadel which he defended was a citadel besieged: 
Jansenism was under the cloud of heresy. The invalid 
genius whose youth had written new chapters in the history 
of science was now destined to write masterpieces of relig- 
ious controversy, the Lettres Provinciales in which he 
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champions St. Augustine and Port Royal against the casu- 
istry of the Jesuits. | 

The main issue between Jensenist and Jesuit is all-im- 
portant: it concerns the doctrine of grace and the salvation 
of man. Does man’s free-will contribute to his own salva- 
tion; is salvation in any sense whatever earned by man or 


- is it altogether a free gift of God? This problem is not 


exclusively Christian. The Hindu observes a little kitten 
in dire peril; the mother cat seizes it by the nape of the 
neck and carries it, limp and helpless, to safety. But see 
the baby monkey similarly snatched away from danger: the 
old monkey does her best for it, but the little one also 
scrambles away for all it is worth. Which of these two is 
the better analogy of man’s salvation by God? Hindu 
theologians argued ardently over the cat-hold and the mon- 
key-hold theory. 

The first essential of a religion of salvation is the re- 
cognition of the utter sinfulness of man; attenuate or explain 
away the actuality of evil, says the orthodox theologian, 
and the religion of Christ, the Saviour of men, is no more. 
The whole scheme of salvation implies man’s dire need of it. 
If man can save himself, what need of the Redeemer? 
So man cannot save himself because he is born in sin. Sal- 
vation then is a free gift of God to man, a gift which God 
does not owe to anyone. Shall we add: a gift which 
God does not grant to all? Unless we do, hell is likely 
to lose its salutary terrors; if we do add it, we open the 
door to a pack of vicious problems. Here the Church 
has traditionally leaned on St. Augustine’s doctrine of 
grace, against the dualistic heresy of the Manichean which 
treats evil as coeval and codrdinate with good, and like- 
wise against the Pelagian heresy which is ambiguous and 
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negligent of the fatal reality of evil, and which regards 
man as actively contributing to his own salvation. 

St. Augustine’s position is presumably orthodox; but 
what is the true Augustinian doctrine? Surely, we are told, 
it is not the Calvinist doctrine of predestination. Accord- 
‘ing to Calvin, as Catholics understood him, man, tainted 
from birth with original sin, is bound for hell everlasting. 
But some men God predestines to salvation. A soul thus 
elected to grace is saved, justified, and sanctified by the 
free gift of God. God, then, predestines some men to 
heaven, others to hell, without any prevision of their sins 
and irrespective of repentance or merit on their part. 

Against Calvinism uprise the followers of Molina, a 
Spanish Jesuit who, in 1588, espoused a doctrine of salva- 
tion decidedly Pelagian: God has conditionally willed to 
save all, but upon man’s actually availing himself of this 
suficing grace freely bestowed by the Redeemer, depends 
the effectiveness of the grace to save. And even when the 
saving grace is withdrawn, man still retains the power to 
reach after and regain it. This Jesuit view was abhorrent 
to Pascal: it rejected St. Augustine’s truth along with Cal- 
vin’s heresy. Whereas Calvin makes God’s will the abso- 
lute author alike of man’s salvation and of his damnation, 
the Jesuit doctrine makes both proceed essentially from the 
will of man. 

A third position is that of the Dominicans, followers of 
St. Thomas. If all men are burdened with sin, all are ac- 
corded the gift of grace through Christ’s death. This grace 
does not save and sanctify man, but it does open our eyes to 
see good and evil, it makes us capable of choosing the one 
or the other. But while our rejection of this gift of God 
will damn us, our acceptance of the gift is not sufficient 
for salvation. For saintliness and eternal bliss, God gives 
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to the elect souls a second grace, free, irresistible, grace 
efficace. So long as God thus sustains the soul of the 
elect, it is saintly. Should the hand of God be withdrawn, 
there remains to the soul a power strong enough to fulfill 
God’s commandments, but not strong enough to save. 

The fourth doctrine of grace is the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine as interpreted by the Jansenists. It is the doctrine 
defended by Pascal. Adam’s free choice of evil has tainted 
all mankind with original sin, and God could with perfect 
justice have damned us every one. But in his all pure and 
free mercy God has elected some to grace. To some the 
‘grace of God has not been accorded at all; others God has 
willed to redeem and has given them grace which would 
have led them to heaven had they also been given the 
singular grace of perseverance, without which one cannot 
attain unto saintliness; to still others, blessed souls, God 
has accorded grace certain and infallible. Let each man 
believe, but believe with trembling, that he is among the 
elect, let him not judge that anyone, be he the most evil 
and impious, is among the damned, so long as one breath 
of life remains. Man’s free-will brought evil into the 
world; God wills the damnation of the wicked conditionally 
and by prevision; the salvation of the elect souls God wills 
absolutely. 

A dispute among theologians is apt to become arid and 
abstruse. Back of this trio of Catholic doctrines—Molin- 
ist, Neo-Thomist, Jansenist—we find two heresies in con- 
flict: on the one hand, the heresy of pagan self-reliance, 
Pelagianism: man in a measure saves himself and receives 
grace as he deserves it; on the other hand the heresy of 
fatalist predestination, which casts aside human will and 
responsibility as of no avail whatever, and regards Jesus 
Christ as having died not for all, but only for the elect. 
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There is covert Pelagianism in the doctrine of Molina; 
the Dominicans attacked it at Rome, and only a papal 
interdict of discussion prevented a cleavage. It is against 
this Neo-Pelagianism of the Jesuits that Bishop Jansenius 
of Ypres wrote his learned folio Augustinus; and it was 
only natural that the Jesuits should reply by charging the 
Jansenists of Port Royal with Calvinist fatalism. The 
Provinciales exhibit with consummate irony the unstable 
dubious position of the Dominican followers of St. Thomas 
in this conflict. In more substantial agreement with Jan- 
senius than with Molina, they were yet in verbal agree- 
ment with the latter, owing perhaps to the Jesuit dexterous 
manipulation of traditional formulas of orthodoxy. To 
open the eyes of the Thomists to the real beneath the 
verbal issue and to win them to the support of Jansenist 
Augustinianism and so prevent the threatened anathema, 
was Arnauld’s hope; it was also Pascal’s immediate object 
in writing the Provinciales. 

From this immediate issue over the doctrine of grace, 
Pascal is led to attack the Jesuits on a larger front. The 
self-reliance of the Molinist view of salvation is typical of 
the laxity and worldliness of Jesuit morality. Leaning 
on the learning of Arnauld and Nicole, and seasoning the 
intensity and severity of Port Royal with supreme contro- 
versial wit, Pascal lays bare, in a series of immortal letters, 
the unchristian compromise of the Jesuit with the powers 
of evil, Jesuit complacence,. Jesuit pride and arrogance, 
Jesuit diplomacy and duplicity, Jesuit worldliness. Against 
Escobar’s twenty-four new-fashioned church fathers, Pascal 
pleads for the old Augustinian faith, a faith from the world 
apart, a faith humble, vigilant, fearful—relying never on 
self, but ever leaning on God and Christ. 

The Provinciales did not accomplish their immediate aim: 
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the Dominicans did not turn from Molina to Jansenius, 
and Port Royal was condemned, for, as Pascal grimly 
observed, it was easier to bring more monks to vote against 
Port Royal than to bring arguments against it. But the 
brilliant attack on Jesuit unchristian laxity dealt the society 
of Loyola a blow from which it never recovered: as Sainte- 
Beuve observes, Pascal destroyed forever Jesuit dominance 
in the government of the world. 

I have not taken this time to discuss the Jansenist contro- 
versies of Pascal simply owing to the dialectic lure of 
the Provinciales, though that itself were reason enough. 
The Provinciales are in a sense propadeutic to the Pensées. 
Against Molina’s Pelagianism, Pascal was defending the 
Augustinian Christianity of Jansenius; but what real assur- 
ance did he have that any of these second and third-hand 
alleged versions of the truth were themselves true? Was he 
right about Jansenius, or Jansenius about Augustine, or 
Augustine about Christianity, and what certainty availed 
of the truth of Christianity itself? The Jesuit could well 
lean back in his chair and quote his twenty-four doctors, 
himself being the twenty-fifth as occasion demanded. The 
Jesuit was not wedded to truth, he distinctly abdicated ver- 
ity for probability. Would Pascal quote St. Augustine, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome? The Jesuit father 
had Escobar’s armory: Fernandez, Martinez, Suarez, Hen- 
riquez, Vasquez, Lopez, Gomez, Sanchez, and twice as 
many more. They didn’t agree with each other, but what 
of it? If you would murder, here is Lessius to suit you; 
if not, there stands Vasquez on your side. One needs many 
guides if one plans to travel many roads. But Pascal would 
travel the one single road of truth, truth absolute and 
incontrovertible. Probabilism and casuistry he found intel- 
lectually intolerable and morally detestable. It is not 
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merely that Escobar’s twenty-four doctors contradict each 
other; if he maintains against them all the cause of Augus- 
tine, Pascal is not simply pitting authority against author- 
ity, one lion against twenty-four asses. Pascal is not essen- 
tially a dogmatic theologian, and mere authority counts 
with him nothing at all. His orthodoxy is the orthodoxy 
of truth, not the orthodoxy of papal bulls. Nor is he over- 
whelmed by numbers or by power. To the Jesuit fathers 
he declares nobly in the closing words of the Twelfth Pro- 
vinciale: “You believe you have force and impunity on your 
side; but on my side I believe I have truth and innocence 
. . . Truth lasts forever and triumphs over its enemies, for 
it is eternal and mighty like God himself”. 

On questions of fact he would not submit to Rome, 
and one is moved to think that on questions of faith also 
he is ready to look beyond the Sorbonne and the Vatican. 
Pascal’s early life had not been devoted in vain to scientific 
work: fact is fact for him, and truth, truth. He does not 
need Innocent the Tenth or the Seventh Alexander to tell 
him whether a certain doctrine is or is not to be found in the 
folio of Bishop Jansenius. He would repeat Galileo’s 
words to the Inquisition, which had extracted a recantation 
from him regarding the movement of the earth: E pur se 
muove! Whether the earth moves or stands still is a 
question of fact, not of papal pronouncement. He would 
not turn from Arnauld to Escobar, or from Augustine to 
Molina simply because a Pope in Rome decrees that he 
do so. “If my letters are condemned in Rome,” he writes, 
‘that which I condemn in them is condemned in heaven.” 
Beyond the Sorbonne and the Inquisition and the Vatican, 
he looks to the eternal source and ground of all truth. 
“Lord Jesus, I appeal to your tribunal!” 

This, then, is the thorny problem which confronted the 
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author of the Pensées. Unlike the Jesuit Sophists, he be- 
lieves that knowledge is more than opinion, and truth than 
mere probability. A grab-bag of authorities would not do for 
him; nor would he pin his faith blindly on anyone’s author- 
ity. Behind the authority he would go to test its basis. He 
believes there is truth to be had; he has the test of it and 
would know if he had it; but he despairs of ever attaining 
it with his intellect. Here we perceive Pascal’s scepticism, 
and also its limits. Behold this sick, suffering genius, 
wracked by a thousand pains: what made him so discon- 
tented in his science, what made him so unsettlingly intense 
in his faith? 

We have now come to a book of fragments, notes— 
jotted down or dictated by Pascal in intervals between in- 
tense suffering—the whole forming a manuscript almost il- 
legible and chaotic in its original state, a book nevertheless 
so soul-searching and soul-revealing that great minds do not 
know whether to be glad that it was never finished and 
polished off, or to wonder what amazing masterpiece it 
would have been had Pascal lived long enough to complete 
his work; a book beside which one puts the Imitation of 
Christ and St. Augustine’s Confessions, and which French 
scholars would save and cherish above all other French 
books. ‘This masterpiece is the Pensées (the Thoughts) 
of Blaise Pascal. 


II 


It is not for others only that Pascal planned his great 
Apology, of which only the random fragments are to be 
found in the book before us. He planned the Apology for 
himself first of all. ‘The book was to contain letters, dia- 
logues, eloquence, argument. Who can tell whether this 
sceptical passage or that infidel fragment express Pascal’s 
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own views or the views which, in a contemplated dialogue, he 
intended to combat? So Strowski warns us: imagine the 
Provinciales in the uncompleted state in which we find the 
Pensées. They would have been equally contradictory: a 
chaos of Jesuit tirades, Jansenist pleas, Pascalian dialectic. 
But there, as here, the problems would have remained the 
same. In the Pensées Pascal has argued the case for faith, 
but he has also argued the case for doubt: we have them . 
both side by side, and the contrast is eloquent. 

For such knowledge as is vouchsafed to man Pascal 
relies on the method of geometry. It consists, according 
to him, in defining all our terms and proving all our propo- 
sitions. Now, if we go from involved and complex terms 
back to plainer and simpler terms we are led at last to 
primitive words that do not admit of definition. Similarly, 
if we trace a certain proposition to the propositions on 
which it rests for its proof, and these in turn to further 
and further prior propositions, we finally reach first prin- 
ciples and axioms which are undemonstrable. ‘The geo- 
metrical method is thus perfectly certain so far as it goes, 
but inadequate and unconvincing in the end since it does not 
go far enough. Man, naturally helpless, sooner or later 
comes against a wall which he cannot surmount. This | 
subtly precise game of science, in which the intellect manip- 
ulates its stock of concepts, affords Pascal no final satis- 
faction: what it proves it proves well, but it does not prove 
what Pascal, what in fact all thinking men want proved 
and assured—the ultimates of life and existence. So Pascal 
writes to Fermat, whom he calls the greatest geometer of 
Europe: “To speak frankly about geometry, I regard it as 
the highest exercise of the mind, but at the same time I 
know it to be so unavailing that I see little difference 
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between a man who is merely a geometer and a skillful 
artisan.” 

Let not the last phrase escape us. On the gates of his 
Academy Plato had inscribed the words: “Let no ungeo- 
metrical person enter here”. Science demands the precise 
definition and demonstration of which geometry is the 
model. But for true wisdom, for an adequate philosophy 
of life, one has to be more than merely a geometer, content 
to. begin with a first page of axioms and definitions. One 
must challenge the meaning of number, motion, space, time, 
yes, and also of Being, Nature, world, life, thought, value, 
truth, beauty, good, God. The man who could perceive 
and express this truth as Pascal perceived and expressed it 
may not give us the final philosophy of life, but he would 
die trying to attain it. 

New troubles beset us now. If geometry is precise but 
not final, philosophy is neither final nor precise. Here is 
human thought overreaching itself in its effort to compre- 
hend the universe, God and man, and falling far short of 
its goal, confused and inconclusive. How can you measure 
infinity with a yardstick? Suppose you climb to the top 
of Mt. Cenis, Montaigne wrote: are you really any nearer 
the sky than you would be at the bottom of the sea? Sup- 
pose, disdaining geometry, you attempt philosophy: are 
you any nearer final truth? Only your footing is less 
secure. ‘‘For what, after all, is man in nature? With 
regard to the infinite, he is nothing; with regard to nothing, 
he is all: a mean between nothing and all. Infinitely far 


- from comprehending the ultimate, the end of things and 


their first principles are hidden from him in impenetrable 
mystery—equally incapable of seeing the nothing from 
which he issues and the infinite in which he is submerged.” 

What are we to do, then? Shall we go with the men of 
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the world, such as Méré, whose wit exceeds their intellectual 
supply or demand, and who, as Leibnitz tells us, set little 
value on what they do not understand? Or shall we more 
eloquently shrug our shoulders with Montaigne and, ignor- 
ing out duty to seek the truth, cheerily resign ourselves to 
our inability to find it? Pascal knew his Montaigne, every 
line and word, but he could not sink into the faint-hearted 
easy indolence of the Essais. The motto of Montaigne, 
“Que scais-je?” recalls Pilate’s shrug: “What is truth?” 
Such disdain discloses the unheroic soul. As keenly as Mon- 
taigne, Pascal recognized the pitiful limits of our knowledge, 
but to him this was no occasion for idle acquiescence. It 
is, in fact, the tragedy of his spirit. He feels as if he is 
ever on the brink of an abyss: the abyss of the all-important 
unknown. 

Pascal considered another philosophical alternative: the 
Stoic wisdom of Epictetus. Behold a sage who knows 
nothing of man’s essential ignorance, knowing only man’s 
duty. But his severity, noble dignity and fortitude, are 
they not in the end just pride, vain and futile? 

There are Stoic moments in Pascal, and in him as in all 
of us, so Sainte-Beuve reminds us, there is not a little of 
Montaigne. But neither Montaigne’s acquiescence nor 
the pathetic dignity of Epictetus can satisfy him. More 
intently and unflinchingly he would face man’s plight and 


seek a way out. We move on a narrow strip of knowledge ~ 


between two oceans of ignorance. Not one law but has its 
counter law, not one truth but turns out to be also false. 
Man treads no path that does not turn upon itself, to 
bring him back to the uncertainty with which he began. 
Real truth must be eternal, the same in Toulouse and in 
Paris; but what of our truths and our justice? If you lived 
on this side of the river, it would be murder for me to 
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kill you, my fellow. But you live on the other side of 
the river: in killing you, I am no assassin, but a brave son 
of my country. “A meridian settles the truth. . . . Truth 
this side of the Pyrenees, error on the other side.” Is 
our virtue an eternal value, or is it of this life only? We 
shrug our shoulders regarding the hereafter; yet how can 
we doubt that whether we be mortal or immortal makes all 
the difference in morals? Equally halting and inconclusive 
is our thought on all ultimate questions. ‘Incomprehen- 
sible that God exists, and incomprehensible that He does 
not exist; that the soul is in the body, and that we have no 
soul; that the world is or is not created, that there is or 
isn’t original sin.” 

Is the field abandoned, then, in possession of the sceptic? 
Pascal cannot banish doubt, yet he cannot endure its with- 
ering effect. The notion of infinity overwhelms him. Kant 
was stirred to noble ardor by the sight of the celestial 
spaces; Pascal found their eternal silence harrowing: 
‘‘When I consider the short span of my life, absorbed in 
the eternity before and after, the small space that I fill 
and even that I see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of 
spaces which I know not and which know me not, I am 
dismayed and amazed to find myself here rather than there; 
for there is no reason whatever why here rather than there, 
why now rather than some other time. Who has put me 
here? By whose order and direction has this place and 
time been destined to me?” 

We are moving, faster than appears, to the climax of 
this drama of the spirit. Thought insists on scaling the 
Infinite, and cannot scale it. Here is man’s misery and 
here also man’s grandeur, and here must we seek the way 
out. We read in Lévy-Bruhl: ‘Man cannot be incurably 
helpless, as Montaigne says, and at the same time have 
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duties imposed upon him such as are pointed out by Epic- 
tetus.” Yet as far as thought goes they are both right. 
Reason cannot remove this contradiction: we must rise to a 
higher point of view if the fuller truth is to be revealed. 

There is a hierarchy of orders, Pascal declares; from 
the lower to the higher is always an amazing leap. There 
is a material order, there is a-mental order, there is an 
order of values—Pascal calls it charité. Just as all the 
length in the world will not give us breadth, nor all 
the length and breadth together give us depth, so no amount 
of matter, bodies, firmaments, stars and earths, can yield or 
are worth one little mind or thought. Mind, thought, is 
another, a higher order of reality. And so, in turn, the 
whole universe of matter and mind will not of itself yield 
one act of true charity, one moment of worth. Charity, 
value, again, is another, a higher order of reality. 

Here is thought enmeshed in contrarieties. What will 
resolve the dilemmas of scepticism? A higher court than 
the court of reason: from the order of thought we must 
rise to the order of charité, of value. Pascal’s tactics here 
suggest the Hegelian, but his road is that of the mystic. 
On the night of November twenty-third, 1654, the night 
of his second conversion, Pascal did not reason, did not 
have to reason; he saw face to face, saw with a higher 
vision a higher light. Behold the truth of Montaigne and 
the truth of Epictetus: these two contrary truths are one 
in the truth of Christ. In Christ’s Gospel the misery and 
the grandeur of man are made truly one: the child of sin 
is the child of God. ‘To perceive this truth, more than 
reason is required: this last wisdom, just as all ultimate 
truths and all first principles, can be known only by the 
heart. This indeed is the wisdom of all knowledge, to rec- 
ognize its limits. There is nothing more reasonable than 
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this disavowal of reason, the submission to feeling. ‘The 
heart has it reasons, which reason does not know at all. 
. . . It is the heart which perceives God, and not reason. 
This is faith: God made evident to the heart, not to rea- 
son.” You,may ask love to justify itself, to state its 
grounds. This it does: a catalogue of halting reasons, so 
many nothings, but the heart somehow transfuses these 


nothings into one ardent reality. - 


III 


In order to possess the great truths of religion, how do 
we rise from the order of thought to the order of charity, 
from reason to the heart, from knowledge to faith? In- 
spiration is the perfect path; God in his grace must speak 
to man. There are humbler approaches, however: reason 
and custom may serve us here. If they cannot establish 
our faith, they may yet help to remove obstacles to it, may 
prepare the way. 

But how are we to prove God’s existence? “If there is a 
God, He is infinitely incomprehensible, since, having no parts 
nor limits, He is out of touch with us. We are thus inca- 
pable of knowing what He is, or whether He exists. Accord- 
ingly, who would dare to undertake the solution of this 
question? Not we, we are out of touch with Him alto- 
gether.” The Christian who believes without pretending 
to prove his faith is after all right, for how are any proofs 
possible here? ‘God exists, or He does not exist. Now, 
to which side shall we incline? Reason can settle nothing 
here: an infinite chaos is in our way. A game is being 
played, at the end of this infinite distance, which will come 
out heads or tails, What will you wager? By reason you 
can make neither the one nor the other; by reason you can 
support neither side.” 
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We have come now to the famous wager of Pascal, 
which has occasioned endless controversy. Is this a dia- 
logue with an unbeliever, or is Pascal disputing God's 
existence with himself? Certain it seems that if knowledge 
about God is beyond the reach of our reasan, then the 
recognition of its helplessness is the only reasonable course 
open to reason, and agnosticism the true wisdom. Does 
God exist or not? I do not know; I cannot say; how then 
can I wager? “The right thing is not to wager at all.” 

But this agnostic withdrawal from the wager of eternity, 
is it not in effect itself a wager? To act so as to ignore the 
issue whether God exists or not, is virtually to deny God’s 
existence. This is, indeed, the most reckless of choices: 
to move blandly in the face of possible eternal ruin. Theo- 
retically Pascal’s reason counselled sceptical inaction, but 
he found the agnostic practice intolerable. If we were to 
wait upon certainty before acting, could we act at all? 
We must act to-day in preparation for to-morrow, although 
we may never see the morrow. Every step we take is a 
step in the dark. Whether we march or whether we stand 
still we are invariably gambling on the uncertain. It be- 
hooves us to use our poor reason in determining the nature 
of the hazards we run in this world of uncertainties. 

God exists, or God does not exist,—and by God’s exist- 
ence Pascal understands here the whole of the Christian 
religion,—God exists or God does not exist. This is of all 
issues the most solemn and fatal; it imposes itself on you; 
you cannot shirk it; willy-nilly, Pascal says, you must wager 
il faut parier. On which side will you stake your life, your 
soul? Since you must choose, let us see on which side your 
interest lies. Whether you choose the one or the other is, as 
far as reason goes, indifferent, for there is no reason either 
way. But what about your fortune, your beatitude or your 
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irretrievable ruin? Either there is a God, perfect good- 
ness and wisdom and power, and this world-course is a 
solemn drama of Divine Providence governing all destiny; 
or else there is no God, and this world is a vast machine 
of matter-in-motion, or else immense and irremediable 
chaos. Either there is a God, and your life and death 
are but the prelude to an eternal career of bliss or damna- 
tion; or there is no God, and your lot is as the lot of all 
other clods of moist earth. What have you to gain, and 
what to lose, if you choose one way or the other, heads 
or tails? Suppose you live your life as if God existed: 
you may, of course, miss the so-called pleasures of this 
brief life, but, again, you may gain an eternity of heaven. 
On the other hand, live your life as if there were no God: 
you may then have your sinful way here and now, and then 
death and nothing more; but, my soul, it is also possible 
that you may face eternal damnation. Staked against pos- 
sible heaven and hell, what are the pleasures of this life 
worth? Nothing at all. The infinite is staked against the 
finite, to-day and to-morow against eternity. How can you 
then hesitate about your choice? Choose for God: you thus 
insure yourself against the hazard of damnation, you stake’ 
your brief life on the chance of eternal bliss. Even if 
there were only one chance that God exists and ten thousand 
chances that there is no God, still the infinite disparity be- 
tween the hazards involved would warrant your staking 
your life on God’s existence. 

Behold Pascal’s immortal wager. But the soul of man 
replies: be it as you say; all the same, you are forcing 
me to yield my life against my will. ‘The fact is, I am 
so made that I cannot believe in God. Will you damn me 
for my inability? What am I to do? Even if my reason 
accedes, my heart resists the call of faith. 
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True, Pascal answers: if reason cannot help you here, 
habit and custom shall. Your heart is resistant because it 
is wedded to passion, to the lusts of this world. Break 
down the resistance to faith, curb your passions. You can- 
not believe? Enter anyhow upon the path of the believer, 
do as he does, act as if you were a believer, go to mass, 
take holy water. ‘This will make you believe and will 
stultify you, cela vous abétira’. The word is terrible; we 
shudder as it comes from Pascal’s lips and we dare not 
look at him lest we see on his face the ironic grin of the 
mocking unbeliever. Port Royal could not bear, or did 
not dare, to print this word. But there is no grin of mock- 
ery on Pascal’s lips: terrible exhorter though he be, he 
never loses sight of the other side. To the unbeliever 
such artificial acquiescence seems debasing stultification. 
Mechanically to go through the motions of a ritual, to 
drug and stupefy myself into alien piety: ‘This is just what 
I fear,” the soul protests. “And why?” Pascal replies: 
“What have you to lose?” Eternity is at stake for you, 
and you are worrying over your sorry dignity and self- 
respect. Your supreme interest counsels the wager: close 
your eyes and plunge forward, blindly if need be: habit will 
sweep aside the obstacles in your way, while you wait for 
the grace of God to illumine you with the higher light, to 
humble and transfigure and exalt you all at once. 


IV 


Pascal is one of the most defiant warriors for the Chris- 
tian faith; but his wager has proved a precarious bulwark 
to orthodoxky. Orthodoxy demands a different sort of 
assurance. Different is the assurance of St. Paul: “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto him against that 
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day.” Here is straightforward unquestioning trust. Now 


a certain type of believer demands for the voyage of his 
spirit, not only the full-blown sails of faith, but also the 
rudder and compass of understanding. Believe, without 
understanding if you must, Clement of Alexandria would 
say, but if you believe with understanding, all the better. 
To the simple assent of faith the gnosis of Christian intel- 
ligence is as the man full grown to the infant. This is 
the great confidence in the intellect which distinguishes the 
best of Scholastic thought, particularly the great succession 
of Dominican philosophers of the Thirteenth Century: phi- 
losophy is the handmaiden of theology, but also a necessary 
introduction to it. There has always been an opposite sort 
of believer, who has felt that his faith is somehow com- 
promised if it leans on intelligence. Defiantly he has 
scorned all proofs, as if to reassert the solidity of his faith 
by rejecting all rational basis for it. This isthe view of 
Tertullian: separate Jerusalem from Athens, the Church 
of Christ from the Academy of Plato. What are proofs 
and arguments to me: do you say that what I believe is 
undemonstrable, that it is absurd? Well, I believe it just 
because it is absurd, Credo quia absurdum est. ‘This type 
of mind is not exclusively Christian. You find it in Islam, 
in India. Here is Al-Ghazzali of Bagdad, scornful of all 
philosophy in his reaffirmation of Mohammedan orthodoxy ; 
here are immemorial Oriental mystics deeming the sur- 
render of intelligence a prerequisite of wisdom. Not far 
from here is also Duns Scotus, of Oxford, Doctor Subtilis, 
uprising against St. Thomas for his reliance on the intellect. 
Will is superior to intelligence, according to him, and the 
only ground of faith is divine revelation. ‘The arguments 
of reason are inconclusive in theology: you cannot prove 
God’s omnipotence nor the immortality of the soul. In all 
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his thinking Duns Scotus widens the breach between reason 
and religion, disclaiming any reliance on demonstration, 
firm and self-sufficient in his orthodox faith. 

But there is danger in this defiant faith, danger of results 
wholly unintended by its champions. Do you disdain in 
your religion to rely on reason; would you separate theology 
from philosophy and science? Well enough: you remain, 
then, wholly devoted to your faith by fiat: your religion 
cannot be proved and does not have to be proved. But 
after you come others who take you at your word, that 
religion does not admit of proof, but who, unlike you, are 
mainly interested in what has to be and can be proved. 
They leave you to your undemonstrable faith and they go 
their own secular way. So it is that Duns Scotus, arch- 
believer himself, became a factor in the disintegration 
of belief which marked the collapse of Scholasticism and 
the beginnings of the scientific Renaissance. 

Pascal likewise tells us that we know nothing and can 
prove nothing about the fundamentals of religion. We 
cannot know what God’s nature is, nor even whether there 
is a God at all. Faith lacks rational ground; to the intel- 
lect of man, the Gospel of Christ is as St. Paul said it was 
to the Greek, folly. To all this, the modern unbeliever 
nods approval: he has made his own anthology of passages 
from Pascal, and what Pascal has said on this score no one 
can say better. But when Pascal invites him to play heads 
or tails on God and Christ, the unbeliever declines. No 
gambler, he; he would stick to what admits of proof. Pas- 
cal may convince us that it is a far better bargain all around 
to wager on heads rather than on tails; he has not con- 
vinced us that heads have any advantage over tails, nor 
has he gained the man who is not impressed by the stakes, 
or who simply will not gamble. 
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For consider: the whole force of Pascal’s wager as an 
argument for Christian faith is to be found in the immense 
disparity between the stakes for and against God. What 
decides Pascal’s wager is the prospect of heaven or hell. 
But what warrants our judgment that, if there is a God, 
he has eternal heavenly bliss or else hell everlasting in 
store for us? Do we really know any more about this 
than we know whether God exists at all? True enough, 
you may either wager or not wager: there is here no third 
alternative, and Pascal insists that wager you must. But 
why is he so sure of the number of his alternatives, and 
of the stakes involved? Do we have just two alternatives: 
heads or tails? Pascal’s geometrical bias has betrayed him 
where it should have served to sustain. The number of 
available alternatives may vary with each wager. Heads 
or tails, if you are flipping a coin; but any one of six chances 
if you throw a die, or one in thirty-six if you throw a pair 
of dice. So a number may be either equal or not equal to 
another number; but whether you prefer the one to the 
other may depend on a different chance, whether it be equal 
or greater or less. If in the cases mentioned the number 
of alternatives is fixed—2, 3, 6, 36—the situation becomes 
increasingly more complex as we approach more serious 
issues. Logic should keep us vigilant here lest we stray 
through incomplete disjunction. Perhaps we may say: 
Newton is either correct or incorrect. But can we say: 
either Newton or Einstein? No more now than before 
Einstein: to-morrow a third alternative may be available for 
us. Who can say once for all in how many respects New- 
ton may be wrong, or Einstein? Truth is one, but error 
is manifold. Can we say: either Plato or Aristotle, either 
St. Thomas or Duns Scotus, either Calvin or Molina? Still 
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less can we split things in morals: is every one of us either 
a saint or a sinner? 

So here we must go back with Pascal to his wager and 
reéxamine the throws and the stakes. Assuredly the man 
who denies God’s existence is either right or wrong, and 
likewise the man who affirms God’s existence is either 
right or wrong. We may grant to Pascal that whether 
either be right or wrong cannot be determined by reason; 
that is not the point now, but rather this: what is afirmed or 
denied when God’s existence or non-existence is affirmed or 
denied? Am I to believe in God’s grace with Augustine or 
with Molina? ‘These are different views of God’s grace, 
and in a measure different beliefs in God. Pascal has re- 
duced his alternatives to two: heads or tails, either Jan- 
senist Catholicism or atheism. If you could equate belief 
in God with Jansenist Catholicism, then you have your 
stakes, eternal bliss in Heaven or hell everlasting, and then 
you may perhaps continue with Pascal’s wager. 

But surely other alternatives are available. You may 
believe in God and yet just because of your supreme confi- 
dence in his infinite love reject hell everlasting altogether; 
you may be a pantheist and long for reabsorption into 
the Infinite; you may be a Buddhist and look forward to the 
blessed selfless peace of Nirvana. Personal immortality 
may to you be a priceless boon and may decide you to stake 
your life on the side that would assure your soul of a here- 
after; but you may have learned to look beyond the indi- 
vidual self, and with the Positivist seek survival in Human- 
ity; or, again, you may share the craving for personal ex- 
tinction which characterizes a certain type of Oriental. If 
immortality is for you a nightmare and for me a cherished 
hope, your dread may lead you to gamble on materialistic 
atheism as my hope may lead me to gamble along with 
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Pascal. With every shade of religious opinion a new set 
of stakes emerges and we have really a new wager. 

To insist on the wager in Pascal’s terms is to mix con- 
siderable bigotry with our scepticism. It is remarkable 
that a mind like Pascal, believing itself so hopelessly igno- 
rant about God, should yet have felt so familiar about the 
operations of Divine Providence in case any Divine Provi- 
dence obtained. If it has come to flipping coins over God, 
if our reason is really incapable of knowing God’s nature 
or even God’s existence, then how can we say that, if God 
exists, He will deal thus and so with us? If you are dog- 
matic in your estimate of God’s nature and sceptical about 
God’s very existence, then you will have to flip a coin 
about it. But if you disclaim familiarity with the workings 
of a possibly existent Divine Providence, then you cannot 
list the stakes of your wager, then you do not know your 
alternatives, then you have no wager at all. 

Do you, then, resign yourself utterly to withering scep- 
ticism? Let ussee. The defiance of faith in Pascal’s wager 
is dismal: face to face with possible irremediable ruin, yet 
altogether in the dark; forced to stake all blindly on a throw 
of destiny! If there be any such Divine Providence, ready 
to damn us forever for not believing in Him whom through 
no fault of ours we cannot know, then this idea would 
indeed be food for pessimists; here would be a real nursery 
of irreligion. Morever, if we are condemned to incertitude, 
to wagers and possibilities, is not the casuistry of the Jesuit, 
after all, acceptable and sound? There is a disquieting 
similarity between the doctrine which Pascal combats in 
the Provinciales and the advice which he gives to the un- 
believer, to stultify himself, if need be, by attending mass 
and taking holy water. Well does Saisset declare: ‘“To 
replace certitude by probability, to appeal to interest instead 
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of appealing to religion and to the heart, to make a machine 
of yourself, to stultify yourself, these are the detestable 
procedures which compromised the name of the Society 
of Jesus’. 

There is a Pascal who, committed to eternal truth and 
finding this truth in Jansenism, attacked with heroic dog- 
matism the protean hosts of casuistry. There is another 
Pascal, the prey of general scepticism, who, doubting all 
yet unwilling to let go of his Jansenist faith, resorted to 
flipping coins to retain his hold on his God. These two 
Pascals are one, and reveal a most baffling genuis. Pascal 
seems to counsel us thus: proceed confidently with geom- 
etry in the realm of the finite, relying on the certainty of 
science; recognize, however, that all your finite certainties 
float in the ocean of infinite doubt; nevertheless yield your- 
self humbly to the call of faith, stake your life on the 
possible truth of Christianity. 

Is this sensible? Surely it is blighting to reason. There 
is deeper wisdom in Pascal’s amazing treasury of thought. 
He is communing with the Saviour: “Be comforted,” the 
Saviour says to him, “you would not seek me, had you not 
found me. I was thinking of you in my agony; I have shed 
such drops of blood for you. . . . Your conversion is my 
own concern; fear not and pray with confidence as if for 
me”. Here is the most poignant and the most profound 
note in Pascal: poignant in the white-heat phrase: “I have 
shed such drops of blood for you!” profound and luminous 
in the initial immortal words: “You would not seek me had 
you not found me’’. The soul groping in the dark marshes of 
doubt pushes on and refuses to sink back. In thus pushing 
on and refusing to sink back, in holding its course ever 
solidly ahead, it is itself proof eternal that there is solid 
ground ever ahead. Is God’s truth done and finished and 
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stored away on divine pantry-shelves beyond our reach; is 
it done and dead and laid out under divine seals which we 
may never break? Or is it not rather ever in the making? 
Is God himself the unreadable Preface of the book of 
creation, or is he not himself the living careering heart of the 
book, ever to be sought and found, yet never encased in 
a formula: the infinite, eternal, ever-present Beyond? 

A deal of religious perplexity is due to our trying to 
think of God as if He were a reality external to us and 
to our hunger and thirst after him. But, like the reality of 
all values, may not the reality of the Divine be in the 
divine quest itself? The logical judgment expresses logical 
value; scientific thought, the search after knowledge and 
truth, is itself knowledge, insight, truth. Poetic activity, 
the pursuit of beauty, is itself the supreme manifestation of 
beauty. The indubitable evidence of the reality of moral 
value is our own endeavor after it. In science zs Truth; 
in art is Beauty; in goodness is Good; in godliness is God. 
The ancient Hindu who conceived of the supreme Brahman 
as the divine worshipful urge which created all that there 
is, showed profound insight into the nature of spiritual 
reality. “You would not seek me, had you not found me. 
. . » Your conversion is my own concern; fear not and 
pray with confidence as if for me.” 

How can man love God, how can he know God whom 
he has not seen except he love and know his brother whom 
he has seen? How can we reach the greater truth except 
through the lesser? Each truth that turns out to be also 
false, every good that we find to be also evil, is, not a sign of 
our impotence and ignorance, but of our strength and wis- 
dom. In the striving after truth, beauty, good, God, in 
the reach after eternal values, man attains unto the only 
real eternity there is, the eternity of the ideal. Only in the 
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higher light is the lower light disclosed as dimness; only 
the larger good renders the lesser good evil. “When I was 
a child,” St. Paul tells us, “I spake as a child, I felt asa 
child, I thought as a child,’—and quite rightly; but, he 
goes on, “now that I am become a man, I have put away 
childish things.” Only he might have said: ““As I become a 
man, I am putting away childish things”, for the full man- 
hood of the spirit is ever being attained. 

Here Pascal’s own career, tragic as it is in its misery and 

in its grandeur, is a living symbol of the truth before us. 
What can be more crushing than this “tragedy of a power- 
ful and energetic spirit in an imbecile body”, prematurely 
burnt out and disintegrating in constant anguish? It is the 
rude jest of frail flesh at the expense of the spirit. And 
the spirit of Pascal: what a tragic vortex it is of spiritual 
integrity and heroism, halting distrust, anguished contrari- 
ety, sophistry, stultifying bigotry, reckless hazard, and 
headlong surrender! But hear the high note that is sounded 
in this life of Pascal, a note all the clearer, the more 
heroic because it sounds from the dark depths of despond. 
It is a luminous shaft of light that ascends from the abyss of 
human misery to the divine heights of truth, the heights 
of aspiring intelligence. Read a page that my friend Albert 
Guérard calls the noblest in French prose: 

‘(Man is but a reed, the weakest in Nature; but he is a 
thinking reed. It is not necessary that the whole universe 
should arm itself in order to crush him. A vapor, a drop 
of water, would be sufficient to kill him. But even though 
the universe should crush him, man would still be nobler 
than that which is killing him, for he knows that he is 
dying, and the advantage that the universe has over him. 
The universe does not know. 
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“All our dignity therefore lies in our thought. It is 
upon that that we must depend, not upon space and time 
which we cannot fill. Let us therefore strive to think well: 
such is the foundation of moral life.” 


II 


THE POETRY OF PESSIMISM: 
GIACOMO LEOPARDI 


I 


N Italian youth in his teens had roused scholars and 

academies of scholars to admiration for his philological 
talents; the dispenser of literary reputations in his epoch 
had called him “‘the perfect Italian writer”. To this lavish 
dispenser, Pietro Giordani, the youth, Giacomo Leopardi, 
wrote letters which are masterpieces of passionate style. 
They reveal him as engulfed in black melancholy and are 
all-important to the understanding of his pessimistic poetry. 
His happiness is wrecked, he writes, by ill health, which 
robs him of his one joy, study; wrecked also by his own 
thought: he must think, yet thinking tortures and consumes 
him. Condemned to solitude, denied the relief of escaping 
from himself, spent, shattered and almost blind, without 
diversion or hope, he is crawling towards his premature 
grave. 

A tragic life it was, thus to reach its conclusion of despair 
at nineteen. Yet the early years’ had been happy with a 
scholar’s joy and pride and dreams. The boy Giacomo— 
he was born in 1798—had been not too obviously frail, and 
amazingly precocious alike in ability and in ambition. His 
brother Carlo and sister Paolina readily yielded him the 
palm of leadership in all the children’s games and pageants: 


he was the sweet-voiced Filzero, he the Achilles, the 
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Pompey; when the children played at mass, it was Giacomo 
who officiated as priest. 

Up to the age of ten two tutors instructed the boy; after 
that began one of the most marvelous careers of premature 
self-directed study on record. The Palazzo Leopardi in 
Recanati housed a library of sixteen thousand volumes. 
It became the nursery of Giacomo’s childhood and the 
graveyard of his adolescence. A devouring zeal for learn- 
ing possessed the lad; in four months he learned Greek by 
himself, and then, in addition to his Latin and French, 
English and Spanish, and Hebrew so that he could argue 
with the Hebraists of Ancona! His brother Carlo, waking 
at midnight, would see him on his knees before his little 
table, poring over folios as big as himself. He read, he 
translated, wrote commentaries, collations, sermons and 
orations, verses in the classical manner, a poem on the 
Earthly Paradise, an epic in three cantos on the Three 
Wise Men, translations from Horace, a tragedy of 
his own, Pompey in Egypt. He required a catalogue of his 
works, beginning with 1809, when he was eleven! Three 
years later he began a History of Astronomy, to contain 
all doctrines philosophical and mathematical. He wrote 
Latin commentaries on Greek authors, collected fragments 
of second century Church fathers; wrote an essay On the 
Popular Errors of the Ancients, translated Homer’s Bat- 
racomiomachia, attempted the Odyssey. 

These are not all juvenilia; some are readable even to-day. 
Creuzer had spent a lifetime on Plotinus, but in his third 
volume he could quote to advantage from the boy’s work. 
Still in his teens, Leopardi played a learned prank on Italian 
Hellenists with his “Hymn to Neptune, of Uncertain 
Greek Authorship’, alleged to have been discovered by a 
still less certain Signor Three Dots. Young Leopardi 
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leaped from achievement to achievement, and he dreamed 
great dreams: already in correspondence with the learned, 
what a future awaited him! In his clerical habit he walked 
about town, climbed his favorite hill, watched the clouds, 
the Adriatic in the far distance: 


With thoughts 
How vast, with what entrancing dreams the sight 
Of that far sea inspired me, those blue hills, 
Which yonder I discern and which some day 
I hoped to cross, and to my future feigned 
Worlds unexplored and unexplored delights! 

But Nature is not so easily cheated, and it exacted a ter- 
rible price of the precocious ambitious genius, exacted it 
slowly but ruthlessly, and left him at the threshold of 
young manhood a complete physical wreck. The Leo- 
pardis suffered from a hereditary tendency towards rickets 
and nervous infirmities. "To check the onset of these ills, 
Giacomo needed sound nourishment and a vigorous gay 
outdoor life. Six years of unremitting mental exertion, 
precisely during adolescence, ruined whatever chance his 
physique might have had. While the boy was learnedly 
mastering obscure folios, his bones were degenerating, his 
spine was being curved beyond redemption, his eyesight 
ruined. ‘There emerged from the Leopardi library a hunch- 
back with an emaciated face, protruding cheek-bones, a 
dilated mouth, complexion earthy and ugly: a rude jest of 
matter at the expense of mind. 

Of his parents, the one who would have averted the 
disaster could not see it coming, and the other did not have 
eyes for anything of so slight importance. Count Monaldo 
Leopardi was a hopelessly orthodox and reactionary small- 
town savant, a thriftless nobleman and a passionate book- 
collector. He confessed he had searched for his betters 
without success; all the same, when confronted with bank- 
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ruptcy, he surrendered the entire management of his estate 
to his wife, and when the pittance she allowed him proved in- 
sufficient for his personal expenses, he would try to wheedle 
money out of her by pretending to be buying books, or else, 
in collusion with the servants, would resell wine and wheat 
which she had bought for the household. Very naturally 
he retired to that part of the house where he was allowed 
to reign undisturbed and innocuous. In his library Count 
Monaldo watched his first-born’s mental progress with 
excusable pride: had he not collected the books which his 
son was reading, was he not Giacomo’s literary guide? 
Perhaps an archbishop, a cardinal was maturing before his 
eyes (he was set on an ecclesiastic career for his son) : how 
was this father to notice the impending bodily ruin? When 
Giacomo was a hopeless hunchback, Count Monaldo saw only 
another reason for his making a career in the Church: the 
ecclesiastic habit would make the hump less apparent. 

Our poet was of course born of a woman; in truth, how- 
ever, he had no mother. One does not have the heart to 
write objectively of the Countess Adelaide: adamantine, 
avaricious, arrogantly pious. She was determined to restore 
the Leopardi fortune: but to restore it for whom? She did 
not care for her children, regarding them as liabilities. 
When her Pierfrancesco was born, she censured her hus- 
band’s incontinence. She gave no sign of maternal love; her 
children’s kisses were rebuffed: “Give them to Jesus!” she 
would say; no affectionate word was tolerated in their let- 
ters; they dared not inquire after her health. Coldest pious 
disdain of the earthly and the human mixed in her with the 
crassest greed. Her children were to her simply souls 
which she piously prepared for heaven, yet her whole life 
was absorbed in piling lira on lira. Giacomo was inexpen- 
sively and safely out of the way in the library. Not only 
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did she neglect him in his boyhood; again and again she 
refused him assistance, when he manfully spent his mite of 
strength in trying to earn his way. The Leopardi fortune 
was restored, but the least of it was grudged to the one 
great Leopardi. If the memory of one’s mother is a man’s 
last support in a wretched world, Leopardi’s mother would 
alone be sufficient to explain his midnight gloom. _It is an 
unbelievable story, but husband, daughter and son bear wit- 
ness to it. “I wish you could spend a single day in our 
house,” Paolina wrote a friend, ‘‘to see how one can live 
without life, without soul, without body.” Has ever man 
written of his mother what Leopardi wrote in his Zibal- 
done? I cannot bring myself to quote—one sentence must 
suffice: “‘She considered beauty a veritable misfortune, and 
seeing her sons ugly or deformed, she thanked God for it, 
not in a spirit of heroism, but with all her heart.” 

Doubly touching, by contrast, is the passionate devotion 
which bound Giacomo to his brother Carlo and sister Pao- 
lina. Other friends and attachments Recanati did not 
afford. The townsfolk had felt him superior and had 
thought him proud; now they saw him humped and ema- 
ciate; they had their chance at him, and they took it. They 
mocked him for his deformity which they could see, and 
sneered at his genius which they could not understand. _The 
town urchins made a vile round of doggerel to ridicule the 
hunchback when he appeared on the street. In vain the 
uncle Carlo Antici wrote from Rome, as early as 1813, 
urging the need of rest and change of environment, and 
inviting Giacomo to his home. In vain the youth himself, 
already wrecked and finding life in Recanati intolerable, 
begged for permission to leave. Paternal vanity and affection 
would not permit the young candle to burn anywhere but 
in the Leopardi library. To Countess Adelaide, Giacomo’s 
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scholarship and genius were no source of additional 
income. Even in her safe and sane Recanati she allowed 
her children no diversions and no freedom whatever: was 
she now to let Giacomo wander into the wicked and wasteful 
world? She was far to pious and penurious for that. Bit- 
ter and pathetic are the lines in Le ricordanze, that master- 
piece of Italian blank verse, of which, as of all Leopardi’s 
poems, Mr. Bickersteth has given us ough fine English 
versions, which I quote: 

Here I drag on, forsaken, all obscure, 

Without love, without life; and growing harsh, 

As needs I must mid this malignant crew. 

Here, self-despoiled of virtue and charity, 

I make myself a scorner of mankind 

By reason of the herd which hems me round. 

Away, the while, flies cherished youth, more prized 

Than fame and laurels, more than the pure light 

Of day and breath of being: without one joy, 

Vainly, in this inhuman dwelling-place 


Mid trouble piled on trouble, I lose thee 
My barren life’s one solitary bloom. 


II 


Like a ray of light in his prison, his correspondence with 
Pietro Giordani flooded his soul with the life of the great 
world of letters. Giordani’s praises sustained and exalted 
the wretched youth; his letters also helped to perfect Leo- 
pardi’s spiritual transformation. The change had been 
going on for some time. The young pedant, engrossed in 
philological erudition, became a lover of true poetry, 
became a lover and himself a poet. Translating the poetry 
of others no longer satisfied him. The love of poetry served 
to rouse the lyrical mood; the complacent though miserable 
little scholar saw himself with the clear eyes of the poet: 

I feel life’s flame within me almost dead; 


And, gazing round me, in the world there’s nought 
That I can now behold save my death-bed. 


Lae 2 
or 
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I feel o’erwhelmed by the vast weighty thought, 
So that, with speechless lips and visage blanched, 
I hide my pain no longer: it will out. 


Love itself was to him no longer mere literary material; 
Geltrude Cassi made him feel its bittersweet empire, made 
him a young Petrarch. Partly in rebellion against his fa- 
ther’s bigotry, partly under the influence of Giordani’s lib- — 
eralism, his entire political outlook on life altered. His 
religious orthodoxy followed the same road as his political 
conservatism. Black despair engulfed him. ‘‘What do you 
say of diversion?” he writes Giordani. ‘‘My single diver- 
sion in Recanati is study; my single amusement is that which 
is killing me; all else is weariness, noia.”’ 

The publication of Leopardi’s two patriotic poems, which 
followed Giordani’s five days’ visit to Recanati, brought his 
life to a crisis. The canzoni marked the poet’s full revolt 
against his father’s reactionary politics; with one leap Leo- 
pardi found himself in the front rank of Italian writers, 
but not in the estimate of his father. Doubiy distrustful 
now, Monaldo flatly refused his son’s petition to leave 
Recanati. Leopardi determined to run away from home, 
and sought to secure a passport, but his father discovered 
the plot, and Carlo did not have an opportunity to deliver 
the letter in which Giacomo was to bid his father farewell: 
“I would rather be unhappy than undistinguished: I would 
rather suffer than be bored: so much more injurious do I 
find boredom (noia), in my case the mother of ‘deadly 
melancholy, than any bodily disease.” The son had to 
submit to his father, but the incident cost Count Monaldo 
the last scrap of his trust and devotion. His mother had 
never had them. 

Giordani and other friends tried to secure for him a pay- 
ing position in Lombardy, at Bologna—in vain. A period 
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of melancholy stupor was followed by a strange readjust- 
ment and a grim resignation. His imagination came as 
his ally against suicidal reason. In view of his physical 
and mental state, is it a wonder that he did not kill himself? 
A greater wonder, in the face of it all, is the vigor of his 
creative imagination. During these killing years in Reca- 
nati he was writing poetry, prose, literature, philology, 
philosophy, and all the while he was almost blind. Towards 
the end of 1820 his health improved, and he plunged into 
work again, studying in particular philosophy. Of the 
seven volumes of his Zibaldone of thoughts on literature, 
life, and philosophy, the year 1820 had contributed less 
than three hundred pages, but during the following year 
he wrote over eleven hundred pages! Naturally, in the 
course of the summer, he wrote Giordani: “‘My eyes have 
turned me into an owl, hating and shunning the daylight.” 

In the fall of 1822 Leopardi was at last permitted to go 
to Rome, as a guest of his Uncle Carlo Antici. But Rome 
was not Rome to the young poet. To his brother Carlo he 
recounted his heart-breaking disappointment. Modern 
Rome was not the Eternal City for which the young poet 
and classical scholar had longed; it was simply a big bulky 
town. The women were ugly, the men stupid; they shrank 
from ideas and did not care for real literature. Some of 
this may be mere tactics, not to appear unsafely jubilant 
over his escape from Recanati. But one cannot doubt the 
meaning of his report that only at the grave of Tasso did 
he find real relief and joy, in tears. ‘For God’s sake, love 
me,” he exclaims in a letter to Carlo, “I need love, love, 
love, fire, enthusiasm, life.”” He failed in his effort to secure 
satisfactory employment. Angelo Mai, now Librarian.at the 
Vatican, did not assist him, and Niebuhr, the classicist and 
Prussian ambassador, most faithful in his effort, obtained 
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nothing Leopardi could accept. Later Niebuhr tried to get 
him to go to Berlin, to Bonn, as professor; but the Italian 
feared the rigors of the German winter. A career in the 
Church he would not consent to, now or at any time. 
The spring of 1823 saw him back in Recanati.. He began 
the writing of his Operette morali, contributed to the Anio- 
logia. At last a position came his way: the publisher Stella 
asked him to come to Milan to direct a new edition of the 
works of Cicero and do other literary work for him, Leo- 
pardi left Recanati for the second time, stopping on his way 
at Bologna. He was now twenty-seven, yet two-thirds of 
his life had already been spent. Ten days in Bologna with 
Giordani and his friends had pleased him so much that he 
returned there from Milan to work for Stella; to increase 
his salary he gave language lessons to the Counts Pepoli 
and Pappadopoli. During the cold winter he had to keep 
to his room, wrapped up in a sack of feathers. Bologna, 
taking Giordani’s lead, welcomed him as a great scholar and 
poet, and for the first time since childhood Leopardi had 
a taste of happiness. The work he had to do, however, 
was beyond his strength, and, to cap it all, he had to con- 
vince his father, who was doing nothing to help him finan- 
cially, that it was not below the dignity of a Leopardi to 
work for a publisher and to give language lessons! The 
winter of 1826 he spent in Recanati, compiling an Italian 
prose anthology for Stella, returned the following spring 
to Bologna, proceeded in June to Florence, where he was 
welcomed in the liberal Vieusseux-Capponi circle of the An- 
tologia. Here he met Alessandro Manzoni, his peer in gen- 
ius and his contrast in experience and in philosophy of life. 
Physically he was very miserable in Florence, suffered from 
bad teeth and eye-troubles (he had to stay indoors until sun- 
down) ; add to this stomach-ailments. The initial welcome 
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_ of the optimist liberals cooled perceptibly after they had 


— 


_ time to digest his Operette morali. In the fall of 1828 


he removed to Pisa, where climate and environment suited 
him, and where he resumed creative poetry which had 


_ lagged for several years. At the University the students 


applauded him; he was in tolerably good health. But the 


_ respite was short. His brother Luigi’s death was a severe 


shock to his extremely nervous state, and he found himself 
increasingly unable to work for Stella, after the completion 
of the anthology of poetry, and felt he could not honorably 
accept the publisher’s money. The terrible night, orrenda 
notte, of Recanati confronted him again. There he had to | 
return from Florence, in November, 1828, with an apology 
to his father for bringing with him overnight his young 
friend Vincenzo Gioberti. 

Now there seemed to be no release from his black prison- 
house; but once more his poetic imagination came to his 
rescue: to this dismal year and a half we owe some of his 
finest lyrics, including Le ricordanze and Canto notiurno. 
Unbelievable spectacle: the man is almost a corpse, yet he 
creates masterpieces of the most painstaking and perfect 
artistry, and to Pietro Colletta he sends a list of his pro- 
jected works: literary, political, moral, metaphysical, psy- 
chological, philosophical, philological, including an elab- 
orate comparative study of the five languages, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish! His despair beat down his pride, 
and he finally accepted Colletta’s offer of anonymous sub- 
scriptions for his support. Relying on this aid, he left 
Recanati on April 29, 1830, never to return. Pathetic in 
its deep gratitude is the letter in which he dedicates the 
1830 edition of his poems to his Tuscan friends: “I have 
lost all: I am a log which feels and suffers,” but “your love 
will remain with me all my life, and will perhaps stay by 
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me even after my body, which is already dead, has turned 
to ashes.” He entrusted the manuscripts of his philological 
works to Professor De Sinner of the Sorbonne, who was to 
edit and publish them, but who disappointed Leopardi’s 
hopes. The winter of 1831-32 he spent in Rome together 
with the young Neapolitan Antonio Ranieri, whose devo- 
tion to the poet was to be the last refuge of his dolorous 
days. Before returning to Florence in the spring he had 
been elected member of the Accademia della Crusca. 

What bound him to Florence now was a passion, the most 
violent of his whole life and the last, for Signora Fanny 
Targioni-Tozzetti, wife of a Florentine professor. Friends 
he had; friends who admired, pitied, helped; but in no 
woman had he evoked genuine love. The Recanati girls 
whom he watched out of his window died at the dawn of 
youth, leaving only memories which he later wove into 
lyrics. Signora Geltrude Cassi, who spent a few days at 
the Palazzo Leopardi with her daughter, did not even know 
that she had roused the first real passion in the heart of 
the nineteen-year-old library eremite. Some years later he 
loved Contessa Teresa Carniani Malvezzi, a brilliant blue- 
stocking who tried to keep to literature and friendship and, 
becoming frightened, terminated the relation. And here in 
Florence he was to lose his heart yet a third time, to a 
frivolous coquette who found pleasure in having the first 
poet of Italy hanging on the least flutter of her eyelashes 
and collecting for her autographs of famous men all over 
Europe. Herself pursuing Antonio Ranieri, she used 
Leopardi as a handle to hold his friend. Cruelly she hu- 
miliated the proud poetic soul, but when once Leopardi 
shook off the baneful enchantment he emerged finally dis- 
illusioned, passion-proof. Consalvo, Aspasia, A se stesso 
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are the poetic chronicles of this great passion and of the 
revulsion from it. 

His father’s publication of the ultra-reactionary Dia- 
loghetti, which the public had mistakenly attributed to 
Giacomo, caused the poet publicly to repudiate the book, 
and this fact made it doubly hard to do the necessary thing 


~ now that all his sources of income, including the Florentine, 


were exhausted: apply to his father for a regular allowance. 
He did so, and was told that he should have to apply to 
his mother. And he had to do it, for the twenty scudi a 
month that were finally granted him. Ranieri’s insistence 
finally took him to Naples where the two arrived in October, 
1833 and where, until his death on June 14, 1837, the great 
poet of the dolorous life found, if not love, yet devoted 
friendship and tireless nursing at the hands of Ranieri and 
Ranieri’s sister Paolina. A bright page, but the end of it is 
flecked: forty years later Ranieri could write a book of 
self-righteous abuse of Leopardi’s memory. 

In Naples the dying Leopardi wrote the satirical epic, 
Paralipomeni della Batracomiomachia, and also his great- 
est poem La Ginestra, The Broom-Flower, blooming on 
the desert slopes of Vesuvius, where his own last days were 
spent, in view of the volcano, reminder of the ashen nothing- 
ness of all things living and the futility of all effort. Here 
friends visited him, notably the German poet Platen, Shall 
we again recount his maladies old and new: a swollen knee 
and leg, digestive ills, violent nosebleed, asthma, neuras- 
thenia, inflammation of the lungs, dropsy, general bodily 
disintegration? In this already decayed body the spirit 
was alive and creative until the last breath. The closing 
lines of his poem J] tramonto della luna Leopardi dictated 
two hours before he expired. 
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III 


Writing to De Sinner in 1832, Leopardi protested against 
those who attributed his pessimistic philosophy to his ill 
health (thus Niccolini: “I am a hunchback and ill, therefore 
there is no God”): “Before dying I shall protest against 
this weak and vulgar notion, and beg my readers, instead of 
blaming my illnesses, to turn to the disposal of my observa- 
tions and reasonings.” Leopardi’s protest is warranted 
against those who would treat his ideas as purely patho- 
logical phenomena only of clinical interest. But the 
adequate interpretation of Leopardi’s pessimism requires 
also an insight into his own dolorous life. His judgment 
of life was not the result simply of impassive external 
observation but also of intensely tragic personal experience. 
The truth is well expressed by Mestica: Leopardi’s pes- 
simism is essentially lyrical. The poet and the philosopher 
were not two men but one. 

Turning from his erudition to consider his own life, in 
a lyrical introspective mood, young Giacomo is over- 
whelmed with melancholy. Bewailing his lot in his letters 
to Giordani, he enlarges on the idea in his Zibaldone: 
“I was terrified to find myself in the midst of nothingness, 
and myself nothing. I felt as if suffocated with the thought 
and feeling that all is nothing, just nothing.” Recoiling 
in horror from his present, he seeks refuge in the past. 
Life is bad; it is getting worse; but it has not always been 
bad. This is the consolation of} the classical scholar: 
consolation and double bitterness in the contemplation of 
the Golden Age. In the life of the race, as in his own life, 
the age of childhood, the Age of Fable, is the happy one. 
Ancient thought was constructive, creative; modern thought 
is mainly negative, destructive, critical. Against the 
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straightforward nobility and happiness of the ancients, 
Leopardi sees modern society petty, disillusioned, irresolute 
and unheroic: this is the sting of the early patriotic odes: 


Oh turn, my native country, and look back 
On those bright multitudinous companies, 
And weep, and cry out on thyself with scorn. 


Rebelling against the miserable pretenses of civilization, 
Leopardi joins Rousseau in sighing after the spontaneity 
and naturalness of primitive man, with his unquestioning 
trust in truth, beauty, virtue, love. Not only has civili- 
zation corrupted man and blighted his life with ills of 
body and soul; it has also enslaved him; it has robbed him 
of the very conditions of happiness. So Leopardi writes in 
his Zibaldone, on his first sally into the great civilized 
world, in Rome: Man would be happy could he always 
retain the blessed illusions of his youth; by himself man 
would have held fast to these illusions; it is social life which 
has served to disillusion the individual; society is therefore 
the original and continuous cause of human unhappiness; 
the natural life of man, the happy life, is thus a life of 
solitude. ‘Thus the youth who had been eating out his 
heart in lonely Recanati. 

Contrary to general opinion, from Aristotle’s down, 
Leopardi regards man as the least social of all beings. 
Having more vitality than other animals, man has more 
self-love, and is thus more anti-social. Back of all human 
motives is this basic instinct of self-preservation and self- 
assertion; it is vigor, energy, drive. Developed as it is 
usually into the deliberate pursuit of selfish ends to 
the disadvantage of others, it becomes explicit egoism; the 
desire for our own happiness makes us haters of our fel- 
lows; the fountain-head of our weal becomes the source 
of wickedness and woe. The desire for pleasure is limitless; 
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satisfaction is decidedly limited; we are thus doomed 
to disappointment; and the stronger a man’s desires the 
more unhappiness is in store for him and the more unhappi- 
ness is he likely to cause. There is no hope in prospect: 
civilization and so-called progress only multiply our desires 
and accentuate the selfishness of men. Jesus himself recog- 
nized this natural and miserable proclivity to evil, and 
by calling it “the World” emphasized the antithesis of na- 
ture and virtue. “My Kingdom is not of this world.” 
So here is man as reason reveals him to us: naturally en- 
grossed in futile selfishness: miserable and wicked. Not 
easily do we face this truth; the lure of happiness is too 


strong: 


The boy, like a raw lover, hotly woos 
His life, though it will cheat him. 


A youth rises from his books sanguine in his hopes that, 
whatever life may bring to others, his own life will be a 
happy one, virtuous and ardent. But life in due time teaches 
us all its own grim lesson: we see that ruthless cold selfish- 
ness, hatred and envy, slander and deceit, are not excep- 
tional; we are disillusioned, and lose the sole comfort and 
happiness of our being. Justice, patriotism, glory, faith, 
love: these are disclosed to us as illusions, phantoms; but 
without them our life is of no avail and our world is 
naught. We find ourselves in pursuit of a felicity which is 
forever beyond us: “always desirous, although incapable, of 
infinity,” we are forced to realize that his house of bliss is 
founded on sand. 

Is it any wonder that men cleave to the phantoms of 
blessedness? Like the lover in Leopardi’s dialogue on 
Tasso, who, whenever he dreamt of his lady, avoided her 
the next day, knowing that the actual sight of her would 
only spoil the greater beauty of his own vision of her, even 
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so we all shrink from the unlovely actualities of life, and 
“praise and exalt those opinions, though untrue, which gen- 
erate acts and thoughts noble, energetic, magnanimous, 


_ virtuous,:and useful to the common or the private weal; 


those fancies beautiful and joyous, though vain, that give 
worth to life; the natural illusions of the mind”. If in- 


_ creased knowledge thus robs man of his source of happiness 
_ by dispelling his illusions, is not Rousseau right in calling a 


thinking man a corrupted being? A destroyer of phantoms, 
philosophy leaves man with nothing to sustain him, and is 
thus a bane not a blessing. | 

All the same, though illusions be precious, disillusion- 
ment is inevitable: 


Phantom-shapes, nought else 
Are glory and honour; prosperity and joy 
A mere desire; life is without use, 
Unprofitable woe. 


The truth, if truth there be, is that there is no real and 
absolute truth, nor any other stable value. This is Leo- 
pardi’s principle of relativity. British and French empiri- 
cism influenced his view of the impermanence of value, but 
more particularly was he brought to this conviction by his 
esthetic studies which revealed to him the instability of 
the beautiful. Beauty is a matter of shifting taste and 
opinion. There is no proving beauty to him who does not 
see or feel it; it is undemonstrable because purely conven- 
tional; it reflects custom, the prestige of popular renown; 
or else it expresses illogical caprice: in either case it is alto- 
gether relative. 

The other values are no better off. Good and evil are 
nothing absolute. A horse may disapprove of a wolf de- 
vouring a sheep, but the carnivorous soul of the lion would 
not condemn the wolf, would only envy him. Good is good 
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and evil evil simply with regard to this or that particular — 
being. Morality isa matter of mores. Protagoras did not © 
go altogether astray. Of truth and knowledge, the more 
we attain the more we perceive their sinuous unreality. — 
This melancholy conclusion the young scholar of Recanati | 
had reached early; in the very first volume of his Zibaldone 
is a weary exclamation: “Oh infinite vanity of truth!” 
Thought and knowledge are not only unattainable; they are 
unnatural and baneful to man. Hebrew allegory here © 
agrees with the Greek: eating of the Tree of Knowledge _ 
cost man his Eden; the myth of Psyche teaches the same 
moral. ‘He who does not reason does not err. . . . He 
who does not think is wisest of all.’ There is no absolute 
stable infinite value. There is nothing infinite; all is finite, 
relative and impermanent. The infinite is a mere idea; it 
is simply the horizon, the ocean of the unattained which 
always stretches just beyond our vision. We know and we 
can know no infinite. 

Leopardi would save, if possible, the fundamentals of 
religion. God’s infinite perfection, negated in an absolute 
sense, may be accepted as relative: perfection as we under- 
stand perfection, relatively. But it will not do: the notion 
of Divine Providence must go with the other illusions. Is 
it not, after all, an instance of what may be called the geo- 
centric predicament of our uncritical view of things? Man 
has imagined himself the crown and goal of creation, has 
conceived the entire course of things as explicitly designed 
to serve human ends. Time had been when Leopardi, 
despairing of life about him, had bewailed its unnatural- 
ness, still confident of the all-wise benignity of Mother 
Nature. But the gloom deepens in his soul with the grow- 
ing conviction that Nature is no mother to us: step-mother, 
rather, to whom all our woes and agonies of soul and body 
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are naught. The materialistic strain in Leopardi, con- 
nected with the French origins of his metaphysics, discloses 
itself in his developing view of nature. The world-course is 
not a Divine pageant of Providence, but brute, blind, un- 
responsive matter. We are lumps of thinking matter, drift- 
ing along in the stream of nothingness. Spirit is a mere 


~ word: matter is all-in-all. Yet even of this we cannot be 


ultimately certain, for metaphysics in the last chapter is a 
blank: 


Inscrutable 
Is all, save pain. 


But, you say, is it not absurd to think that, with infinite 
pains, nature should produce so fine creatures as ourselves, 
only to cast them aside? Is it absurd? Here is a boy that 
most painstakingly has made a toy, a house of blocks, and— 
with one wave of the hand or one kick wrecks it all and 
turns to something else. So Nature tells the poor Ice- 
lander: “Do you imagine that the world was created solely 
for you? . . . If I injure you in any way, or by any means, 
I am not aware of it, or very seldom; nor if I delight or 
benefit you, am I conscious of it. . . . And finally, if by 
some accident I happened to destroy all your race, I should 
not be aware of the fact.” A little classic on the geocentric 
predicament of man’s vanity is the dialogue J] Copernico. 
The more we realize the immensity of the universe, the 
more clearly is our own petty insignificance exhibited. A 
stanza of sombre grandeur and majestic melancholy from 
La Ginestra haunts the mind: Leopardi on the slopes of 
Vesuvius ponders on the vanity of human life: 
Oft times upon these slopes, 
Desolate, sombre-clad 
In the now hardened flood which still seems surging, 


I sit by night; and o’er the landscape sad 
Watch in pure azure skies 
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The constellations star by star emerging, 

To which yon ocean lies 

A distant mirror, till in calm profound 

The world with sparks is glittering all around. 
And when I gaze on those far bodies peight, 

To me mere specks of light, 

And yet in truth so vast 

That land and sea, therewith in contrast brought, 
Are but a speck; to which 

Not only Man, but even 

This globe, where Man is nought, 

Is quite unknown; and when my eyes I cast 

On star-groups, poised in heavens beyond our heaven, 
Which distance so enshrouds 

They seem to us like clouds, to which not Man 
And not earth only, but these stars of ours 

In magnitude and number infinite 

With the sun’s golden light, all blent in one, 
Either are unknown or, remote as they 

To earth, appear a speck 

Of nebulous radiance; what then in my sight 
Appearest thou, O son : 

Of Man? When I remember 

Thy state on earth, of which the soil I tread 
Bears witness, then in contrast call to mind 
That of this mighty Whole 

Thyself thou deem’st as lord and end designed, 
And how it oft hath pleased thee to fable 

That to this obscure grain of sand, called Earth, 
The authors of this universe descended 

For thy sake, and not seldom would with thee 
Converse familiarly, and that this age 

Insults good sense by giving vogue once more 

To long-derided myths, although of all 

It seems instructed best, 

And most enlightened; what, then, shall I call 
The feeling, what the thought, that in my breast 
I entertain of thee, poor mortal seed? 

Is laughter or is pity thy due meed? 


So the starry dome of heaven, which had turned Kant’s 
mind to the thought of the moral law, stirs Leopardi’s 
thought to the desolate conclusion of the indifference of 
ruthless nature. 

More than Giacomo Leopardi’s woe is involved here, 
more than the hopeless state of Italy, of mankind. A stone 
hurled from a cliff into an Alpine lake stirs the quiet depths 
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in increasingly spreading circles and shivers the still reflec- 
tions of tree and mountain and shore-line. Thus, Carducci 
observes, in Leopardi’s poetry personal human happiness 
sinks in the confused depths of cosmic infelicity, doglia 
mondiale. ‘This is not the world-woe, Welischmerz, of the 
romanticists; Leopardi’s doctrine of infelicita expresses 


_ the grim conviction that the misery of mankind is inevitable, 


essential and unaccountable. Infelicity and mystery: be- 
hold our life and world. We may think our unhappiness 
the result of unlucky or malign accident, and remediable: 
if this or that had not been, all had been well with us— 
and would be yet, if only this or that were to transpire. 
Miserable by necessity, we insist on believing ourselves mis- 
erable by accident. So a man lying on a hard and uncom- 
fortable bed turns from side to side and thus spends the 
whole night, always hoping that the next turn will make 
him comfortable. But the truth is that the bed itself is 
wrong, and impossible it is in any position to find comfort 


on it. 
Nought is worthy 
Thine agonies, earth merits not thy sighing. 
Mere bitterness and tedium 
Is life, nought else; the world is dust and ashes. 
Now rest thee. For the last time 
Abandon hope. Fate to our kind hath given 
No boon but death. Now scorn thyself, scorn Nature, 
Scorn the brute Power whose reign 
We know but by our woes, which are its pastime; 
Scorn all that is, for all is vain, vain, vain. 


This inevitable evil of our mortal state Leopardi’s intel- 
lect explains in materialistic terms of blind necessity, un- 
responsive indifferent nature. But his imagination projects 
the shape of a woeful malign Power, whose vast outlines 
are only suggested in the fragment of his uncompleted 
Hymn to Ahriman: 
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Re delle cose, autor del mondo, arcana 
Malvagita, sommo potere e somma 
Intelligenza, eterno 

Dator de mali e reggitor del moto... . 


(Lord and Creator of all things, unfathomed 
Iniquity, consummate power and consummate 
Intelligence, eternal 

Fountain of woes, director of all motion. . . .) 


In the last volume of the Zibaldone there is a black entry: 
“Allis evil. That is, all which exists, is evil; that all things 
exist, is an evil. . . .” This wholesale damnation is re- 
tailed in a hundred maledictions all through Leopardi’s 
works. Man is ferocious, destructive, odious; hatred and 
envy devour him. Women have a taste for each other’s 
misfortunes. ‘‘Man is always as wicked as his needs re- 
quire,” we read on the last page of his published Works, 
and the last page of the Zibaldone is a pessimist’s rosary: 
“Men regard life as Italian husbands do their wives: they 
must needs believe them faithful, although they know them 
to be otherwise. . . . The rarest thing in society, a really 
endurable person. . . .” Turks, Leopardi says, are in- 
ferior to their horses; and on the score of happiness he 
repeatedly prefers the lot of animals to that of men; the 
lines from the Night-Song of a Nomadic Shepherd of Asia 
are the first that come to the mind: 
O flock of mine reposing, happy flock, 


Of your own woe, methinks, quite unaware! 
How dol envy you! .. . 


And more boldly even, Leopardi prefers the utterly un- 
conscious life of the ginestra blooming on the slopes of the 


volcano: 
And thou beneath 
The deadly weight shalt unresisting bow 
Thine innocent head full low: 
But not bowed up till then in fruitless prayer 
Or mien that cowards show to supplicate 
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The future tyrant: neither head erect, 

With frantic pride aspiring to the stars, 
Scorning the desert, where 

Thou hadst both birth and home, 

Not of thy choice but such as chance allowed: 
But wiser, but so far 

Less weak in this than Man, that thou didst never 
Deem thy frail stock endowed 

By fate or thee with power to live forever. 


The logic of these preferences is clear, and Leopardi 
draws it: non-existence were better than this our life. The 
greatest blessing Juno could bestow on Biton and Cleobis, 
beloved sons of her priestess, was to make them die gently 
in the same hour. For even the unconscious existence of 
plants and flowers is a spectacle of woe. “Enter a garden 
of plants, herbs, flowers. Be it as flourishing as you please. 
Be it in the best season of the year. You can’t turn your 
eyes in any direction without finding suffering. . . . This 
rose is hurt by the sun which has given it life; it shrivels, 
languishes, withers. . . . Ants have infested this tree, 
grubs the other, flies, slugs. . . . The gardener goes wisely 
breaking, cutting live branches. . . .”’ This passage should 
not be mistaken for maudlin: it is characteristic, not of the 
sentimentality, but of the morbid sensitivity of Leopardi. 


IV 


In a world thus revealed to his reason as vain, wicked, : 
worthless, what is man to do? Obstinately hope for a 
better life after death, or turn a misanthrope, or seek ref- 
uge in disdainful apathy, or in suicide? Leopardi glanced 
down some of these paths, but he did not follow any one 
of them. 

Of relief and peace in the hereafter, Leopardi’s thought 
registers a gradual extinction. With the abandonment of 
his religious beliefs and his trust in Providence, his belief 
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in immortality is also eclipsed. To be sure there is his 
letter of farewell to De Sinner, written six months before 
his death, in which he expresses the fear that he won't see 
him again “unless it be ‘on the fields of asphodel.’” Is 
this simply one Hellenist quoting Homer to another, or 
shall we conclude with Sainte-Beuve and Carducci that to 
his last breath Leopardi cherished a lingering perhaps about 

a life after death? Be that as it may, certain it is that the 
entire course of Leopardi’s thought discourages hopes of 
immortality. The world will not alter after my death; . 
it will continue to be the same callous nature: what grounds 

do I have for any hopes? Proving the soul a simple entity, 

in good scholastic manner, avails nothing: if you are so un- 
certain and mysterious about the origin of this unique simple 
entity, what can you really know about its destiny? Why 
may it not perish, despite its simple substantiality, in ways 

as unknown to us as those in which it is alleged to originate 
and to exist alongside perishable compound flesh and blood? 
Not along the path of hope lay Leopardi’s course: “Hopes 

of glory or immortality are things concerning which even 
the time to laugh is gone by.” 

A misanthrope and a hater of his kind Leopardi never 
was. While his ills and deformities robbed him of woman’s 
love, the devoted friendship which he commanded in so 
many men and women was certainly an index of his-char- 
acter: ardor with patience, kindliness with heroism, candor 
without insolence: here was one who pitied, who smiled 
with grim irony, but to whom malice was alien. Giulio Levi 
calls him “an angelic nature fallen in a lower world.” 

He had his Stoical moments, of course, but his was an 
apathy of utter indifference, not the Stoic’s serene acquies- 
cence in the ways of Providence. By actual experience he 
found that resignation diminished pain, and remembered 
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how, when little Luigi had thrown Pierfrancesco’s fishing- 
rod out of the window, the lad’s weeping had subsided upon 
his mother’s saying that she would have thrown it out any- 
how! Leopardi knew the hedonistic paradox and showed 
an occasional streak of Taoistic wisdom: indifference to 
happiness is more likely to lead to happiness than the pursuit 
of it. But, while man can suffer passively, he will not work 
in vain; resignation breeds torpidity, and Leopardi was 
consumed with a zeal for achievement. Indifference to pain, 
to evil, perhaps; but apathy with regard to his activity and 
creativeness was impossible to him. Here is a man who to 
the Stoic list of adiaphora, things that do not matter, had 
added reason also, the Stoic rock of reliance. Yet, holding 
life nothing worth, he yet held to the last scrap of life and 
was creatively active to the end. 

Why did he not commit suicide? Is it because “‘life is a 
thing of so little moment that a man, as regards himself, 
should not be very anxious either to retain it or to leave 
it”? He was not always so indifferent. The idea of suicide 
haunted Leopardi from the days of his disenchanted youth. 
The lines from the Ricordanze come at once to the mind: 


Already in my youth’s first turbulence 

Of ecstasy, of anguish and desire, 

Ofttimes I called on death, and hours by hours 
Would lean o’er yonder fountain, pondering 
The thought that ’neath its water I might quench 
All hope and grief forever. . 


He argues the matter with himself: is suicide contrary to 
nature? But is it more unnatural than continuing this our 
unnatural life? To the subject of suicide Leopardi devoted 
his Dialogue between Plotinus and Porphyry, and The 
Younger Brutus and Sappho’s Last Song lead plainly to the 
suicide’s conclusions. 
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When a brave man is bold 
And death to life prefers, 
Shall nature blame his weapon as not hers? 


So Brutus; and Sappho: 


Death be our choice. Casting to earth the veil 
It scorns, the naked soul shall fly to Dis 

And mend the brutal blunder of the blind 
Distributor of luck. 


Leopardi sang of Brutus and Sappho, but his own choice 
was the choice of Plotinus. But Plotinus’ own final counsel 
scarcely expresses the whole thought of Leopardi: “Let us 
live, my Porphyry, and together comfort each other; let 
us not refuse to bear that part which destiny has assigned 
to us of the evils of our race”. A fundamental conflict in 
Leopardi’s soul makes him cleave to the life his reason 
disdained, and out of this conflict springs his subtly lyrical 
poetry. It is the clash between Leopardi’s reason and its 
peer, his imagination, and it brings us to one of the most 
significant aspects of his spiritual life. 


V 


Leopardi’s reason has convinced him of the illusoriness 
of all that might make life worth living, has convinced him 
of the actuality of stupid, wicked woe as the sum and sub- 
stance of the world, But his imagination lays hold on this 
sorry texture of life and irradiates it with its own glow 
of noble passion. In the very expression of his conviction 
that life is of no worth, worth most precious is experienced. 
This is the salvation of the philosopher by the poet. ‘The 
philosopher is not perfect if he is merely a philosopher. 
. . . Reason needs the imagination and the illusions which 
reason destroys.’ Precisely in this intense dualism and 
conflict are we to seek the dynamic force of Leopardi’s 
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poetry. Leopardi himself, early in his poetic career, rec- 
ognized the character of his lyric activity : “Works of genius 
have this peculiarity that, even when they represent the 
nothingness of things, even when they clearly demonstrate 
and make us feel the inevitable unhappiness of life, when 


they express the most terrible moods of despair, yet to a 


great mind, even though it may be in a state of extreme 


’ depression, disillusionment, blankness, ennui, and weariness 


of life, or in the bitterest and most paralyzing misfortunes 
(whether with reference to deep and strong feelings or to 
anything else), they always serve as a consolation, re- 
kindle enthusiasm; and though they treat of and represent 
no other subject than death, they restore to such a mind, 
at least momentarily, that life which it had lost. . . . And 
the very knowledge of the irreparable vanity and falseness 
of everything beautiful and great is in itself a certain beauty 
and greatness which fills the soul, when this knowledge is 
found in works of genius. ‘The very contemplation of 
nothingness is a thing in these works which seems to enlarge 
the soul of the reader, to exalt it and satisfy it with itself 
and its own despair... .” 

It is no ordinary inconsistency we have here, no mere 
refusal to face the logic of one’s argument. Leopardi’s 
reason faces it: that life is worthless; but this further has 
to be taken into account, which reason cannot readily con- 
ceive: can a life be utterly worthless whose vanity has been 
so nobly and beautifully uttered; can love and beauty, virtue 
and justice and glory and truth be all illusory, if in imagi- 
nation they have been so perfectly expressed? We shall 
fail to comprehend Leopardi’s work if we treat him only 
as a pessimistic intellect. Confronting the intellect and 
sublimating its conclusions is the imagination of the poet. 
In lyric contemplation thought itself is swallowed up and 
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despair yields sweet negation. This poetic alchemy is dis- 
closed in the little masterpiece L’Infinito: 


Always dear to me was this lonely hill, 

Ay, and this hedge that from so broad a sweep 
Of the ultimate horizon screens the view. 

But, as I sit and gaze, my fancy feigns 

Space beyond space upon the further side, 

And silence within silence past all thought, 
Immeasurable calm; whereat well nigh 

Groweth the heart afraid. And as I hear 

The wind sough through these thickets, then between 
That everlasting silence and this voice 

I make comparison; and call to mind 

The Eternal, and the ages dead, and this 

The living present, and its clamor. So 

In this immensity my thought is drowned: 

And sweet to me is shipwreck in this sea. 


So we read Canto notturno, in which man, face to face 
with nature, is revealed as less than nothing, and yet as 
sublime notwithstanding his nothingness; and Aspasia, 
bitter contrast of love’s vision with the actuality of the 
beloved, humiliation not ignoble: and Alla sua donna, pure 
vision of the ideal lady: 


Despite the countless woes 

By fate predestined unto Man from birth, 

If in thy essence, as my thought depicts thee, 
Thou wert belov’d, existence to thy lover 
Would be a heaven on earth. 


This is not escape from woe, but sublimation of it. Even 
though the beast may be happier than man, since he desires 
less and thinks not at all; even though genius may be called 
a capacity for unhappiness; yet thought, which shatters 
man’s happiness and discloses his nothingness, likewise 
exalts him. Pascal’s reflection on man as a thinking reed 
has not escaped Leopardi: “Nothing proves the greatness 
and the power of the human intellect, or the loftiness or 
nobility of man, quite so much as man’s ability to know and 
thoroughly to understand and to feel deeply his own little- 
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ness.” But is one to marvel or to rail at a Power which has 
given man the poetic reach for the sublime and has denied 
it attainment in actuality and reason? “Bella provvidenza! 
—Fine Providence!’ Leopardi exclaims, perplexed by 
man’s duality of character: 

Humanity, if wholly 

Worthless and frail thou art, 

Mere dust and shade, how can thy feelings show 

Such loftiness? If part 

Divine, how can thy noblest impulses 


And thoughts with so much ease 
Be roused and quenched alike by things so low? 


Perplexed he is, but not crestfallen, nor will he settle 
back in stagnant desolation. Be the world and life as it 
may, aspire and create he will, for it is the wine of his being. 
He perceives clearly that ‘‘all the value of human life is in 
the creation of the inner man.’ In the hazardous leap 
of the spirit towards the phantoms that ennoble life, Leo- 
pardi finds the only true dignity and the salvation of our 
souls. This is no easy going or calculating hedonist, but a 
grimly heroic soul: 


At all times I have viewed 
Craven and abject souls 
Disdainfully . . 


“Man, who gets used to anything, cannot get used to in- 
action,’ Leopardi writes, and, again in the Zibaldone, 
combing his languages to find a word that will best express 
the forward reach of the heroic: ‘One should live eixa, 
temere, a hazard, alla ventura.” 

‘But reason proclaims all aspiration futile and heroism 
ridiculous. Leopardi himself repeatedly ridicules the mod- 
ern cult of progress, particularly in the satirical Palinodia. 
Despondent pages about progress abound also in the Zibal- 
done. Isn’t self-perfection futile? In trying to rise out 
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of the morass of life we only sink more deeply. Blessed — 


be those of little soul and little thought: they are spared 


the great anguish. The poet’s own life, however, was 
dominated by the heroic motive, notwithstanding the mis- 


givings of his intellect. In an empirical world of mechan- © 
ical necessity, Kant urged us to live as if God, freedom, and ~ 


immortality were real. In a world vain, wicked, and woe- 
ful, Leopardi lived and created as if beauty, virtue, truth, 
were realities and not the phantoms that his reason pro- 
claimed them to be. A call to high endeavor is the poem 
To a Victor in the Ball-Game, and the spirit of noble haz- 
ard inspires the Dialogue of Christopher Columbus and 
Peter Gutierrez. ‘What is understood by a state free from 
uncertainty and peril? If content and happy, it is to be 
preferred to any other whatever; if tedious and miserable, 
I do not see what other is not to be preferred to it.” 

This longing for unrealized worlds, and the sense of 
desolation and weariness in the midst of the actual, are mod- 
ern, romantic emotions. They would have scandalized the 
ancients; but, as Graf observes, Petrarch could have under- 
stood them, and Pascal, and Chateaubriand. Leopardi’s 
experience and estimate of this weariness, noia, were va- 
rious, and his fragmentary writings about it are likely to 
confuse us. Sometimes noia is the utmost of insufferable 
monotony and stagnation, emptiness and desolation and 
disgust with life, a killing sense of the nothingness of all, 
‘‘the most sterile of human passions, daughter and mother 
of nullity,” weariness everlasting, noia immortale. Car- 
ducci has traced its genealogy to the athymia of St. John 
Chrysostom, the acedia of Christian cenobites, the accidia 
of Dante. To Jacopssen, Leopardi writes in June, 1823: 
“For some time I have felt the emptiness of existence as if 
it were something real which weighed heavily on my soul. 
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The nothingness of things was to me the only real thing. 
It was always with me, like a frightful phantom; I saw 
about me only a desert; I did not see how I could subject 
myself to the daily cares and exigencies of life, being quite 
sure that these cares would never lead to anything. This 
thought so obsessed me that I thought I should lose my 
reason.” 

_ _Leopardi’s noia is not mere negation, however; it is the 
sense of checked activity, frustrated attainment, yes; but 
it is not inactivity, it is not meré failure. Man is con- 
demned to noia because he finds the world hemming him in, 
because, in his desire, thought, imagination, he is beyond and 
above the actual world that encases him. And a man will 
be the more surely destined to experience noia the more 
intense and the more expansive his desire or his spiritual 
activity. So noia, exquisite dolor of weariness, has also the 
element of sublimity. It is not any particular dolor or 
weariness, but “‘life itself fully felt, experienced, known, 
fully present to the individual and engrossing him.” And 
this sense of the utter emptiness of life is not itself mere 
negation: itself is positive, and the intensity of imagination 
in works of genius makes the experience of noia sublimely 
beautiful. Thus weariness overcomes itself, noia si dis- 
annoia, ‘‘by the same lively feeling of universal and neces- 
sary weariness”. ‘The sublimity of noia is well expressed 
in Pensieri LXVII and LVIII; I quote the latter: “‘Life- 
weariness is in some respects the most sublime of human 
sentiments. Not that I believe that from the investigation 
of this sentiment those conclusions result which many phi- 
losophers have thought to gather from it; but nevertheless, 
to be unable to find satisfaction in any earthly thing, or, so 
to say, in the whole earth; to consider the inestimable am- 
plitude of space, the number and astonishing mass of the 
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worlds, and find that all is little and petty to the capacity 
of our soul; to imagine the number of the worlds infinite, 
and the universe infinite, and feel that our soul and our 
desire would be still greater than such an universe; always 
to accuse things of insufficiency and nullity, and endure that 


want and emptiness which we call life-weariness; this seems _ 


to me the greatest sign of grandeur and nobleness which 
human nature presents. Let it also be noted that life-weari- 
ness is scarcely known to insignificant persons, and very 
little or not at all to the lower animals.” 

Imagination saves us in a worthless world: we take ref- 
uge in our cherished illusions. Heroic aspiration saves us: 
we refuse to bow our head to the actual, and press forward 
to worlds unrealized. And sublime contemplation also 
saves us: in the noble perception of the emptiness which is 
life, life itself is transfigured by our very condemnation of 
it: the sublimity of the ideal judgment is thus revealed. 
These heroic emotions have in them nothing of arrogance 
or cruelty, nor hatred of one’s fellows. Leopardi openly 
protests, and it is in the last volume of the Zibaldone: 
‘‘My philosophy not only does not conduce to misanthropy, 
as some superficially observe, and as many accuse me; it 
essentially precludes misanthropy.” La Ginestra has 
rightly been called, as for instance by Carducci, Leopardi’s 
capital work. Here is the pitiful nothingness of man, 
against callous omnipotent nature, and here man’s sublim- 
ity also, in refusing to submit and stagnate. Leopardi’s 


poem is a call to mankind, to band in holy alliance of. 


solidarity and brotherly love against the unfeeling brutality 
of nature: 


Noble of nature he 

Who fearlessly can raise 

His mortal eyes and gaze 

Upon our common doom, and frankly owns, 
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Subtracting nought from truth, 

The evil apportioned us, and that our state 
Is humble and very weak; 

Who proves himself a great 

And gallant sufferer, and doth not seek 

To add fraternal strife, 

Worst of all ills in life, 

Unto his sorrows by accusing Man’ 

Of causing his distress, but lays the blame 
On the true culprit—her, who though of mortals 
Mother by birth, by choice is their stepdame. 


Is virtue an illusion? “But, if this illusion were shared 
by all,” Leopardi writes Jacopssen, ‘if all men believed, and 
wished to be virtuous, if they were compassionate, bounti- 
ful, generous, magnanimous, full of enthusiasm; in a word, 
if all the world were kind-hearted (for I see no difference 
between kindliness and what is called virtue), would not all 
be happier?” 

There is a paradox in Leopardi, which Francesco de 
Sanctis has expressed finely: ‘Leopardi produces the con- 
trary effect of that which he intends. Not believing in prog- 
ress, he makes you desire it; not believing in liberty, he 
makes you love it. He calls love and glory and virtue 
illusions, and kindles in your breast an endless desire for 
them. You cannot leave him withoyt feeling yourself the 
better, and you cannot come near him without first wishing 
to pull yourself together and be purified, in order not to 
have to blush in his presence. He is a sceptic and makes 
you a believer; and while he sees no possibility of a less 
dismal future for our native land, he rouses in your breast 
an ardent love for it and fires your heart for noble deeds. 
He has so low an estimate of human nature, and his own 
soul lofty, gentle and pure, honors and ennobles it... . .” 
The ardor of the ideal lover and the true hero animate him 
ever; one day he copied in large letters in his Zibaldone 


these words in which the Abbe Barthelemy eulogizes 
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ZEschylus: “His heroes would rather be struck by light-_ 
ning than be guilty of any baseness, AND THEIR COUR-— 
AGE IS MORE INFLEXIBLE THAN THE FATAL 
LAW OF NECESSITY.” | 
Pessimism we have here, but the last moral of it is not — 
altogether pessimistic. Leopardi’s own creative achieve- — 


ment, his character and career, must be taken in the balance | 
before we can accept as final his pessimistic estimate of this _ 
our world. For the world which Leopardi pronounced | 


worthless included Leopardi himself: included not only | 
the hunchback but also the poet-philosopher. 


a sae a) illus: 


III 
THE WARP OF SCHOPENHAUER 


PHILOSOPHER'S view of life is a fabric of the 

spirit in which thread-patterns of reasoned truth or 
error are woven into the warp of his personal character or 
bias, the temper of the man. In some cases the woof may 
be so thick or the warp so thin that the texture produced 
is of a scientific or otherwise colorless impersonality. In 
other cases the thinnest and most threadbare woof strings 
together the strong cords of sentimental or fanatical bias. 
In still other cases warp and woof color and reflect and 


‘modify each other in reconciled or unreconciled rivalry: 


these are humanly the most interesting textures of the spirit, 
and, who knows? perhaps the most precious. ‘The sort 
of philosophy a man has,” Fichte told us, ‘depends on the 
sort of man one is.” 


I 


Towards the middle of the fourteenth century a priest 
and warden of the House of the Teutonic Order on the 
bank of the Main, in Frankfurt, wrote a book which Martin 
Luther declared had taught him more of God and Christ 
and all things than any other next to the Bible and St. 
Augustine. The kernel of this Theologia Germanica is a 
gospel of self-denial. Sin is infatuate self-will, blindness to 
good and to God; in the true life of Christ the self must be 
forsaken and lost, must die altogether. ‘‘Be simply and 
wholly bereft of self. . . . Put off thine own will, and 


there will be no hell.” 
247 
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Five centuries later, on the right bank of th®-Maih, oppo- 
site the Frankfurt House of the Teutonic Order, the deep- 
ening twilight of old age was bringing peace to another 
evangelist of denial. Arthur Schopenhauer felt himself 
at home in the Theologia Germanica. Breaking its intel- 
lectual theistic shell and casting it aside as nothing worth, 
he found in its kernel-doctrine of salvation the same truth 
which had been uttered in dark sayings of ancient Eastern 
seers and which he had sought his life long to express and 
to establish in reasoned terms. ‘‘Buddha, the Frankfurter, 
and I,” Schopenhauer used to say: one in their pessimistic 
insight into life. For the essential difference between re- 
ligions consists in this, he thinks, whether they are optimistic 
or pessimistic. Despite the superficial bond of monotheism, 
the essentially optimistic tone of Judaism makes it really 
alien to the deeper spirit of Christianity. It is the percep- 
tion of evil in the Old Testament which Christianity has 
seized upon and emphasized: the sense of sin, the doctrine 
of the Fall, which Schopenhauer calls the redeeming fea- 
ture of Judaism. 

True Christianity, Schopenhauer insisted on every occa- 
sion, is a gospel of deliverance from life. The world is to 
it a synonym for evil; St. Augustine identifies salvation 
with the end of the world. Here is no complacent gospel 
of happiness: “The swiftest animal that bears thee to per- 
fection is suffering,” Meister Eckhart wrote, and the very 
symbol of Christianity is the cross. What Meister Eck- 
hart teaches “in the fetters of his Christian mythology,” the 
Buddha urges more simply and clearly, unencumbered by 
theism. Woe is universal and woe is begotten of selfish- 
ness, and deliverance from woe is deliverance from self. 
This deliverance from the bonds of self, this crucifixion of 
the flesh, this peace of stilled desire Schopenhauer did not 
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attain; only old age in the course of nature brought him a 
measure of it. But he read the wretched riddle of life and 
recorded its solution: that which saints lived out and mys- 
tics saw in blessed vision, he undertook to analyze and to 
prove. 

It is easy and it is futile to taunt Schopenhauer with not 


- having practised what he preached. His very failure to do 


so may serve the more clearly to illustrate his text. Life 


he compared to a tragedy, in which the hero may leave the 
stage and even step into the audience to watch the play, 
biding his time and cue, all the while keenly aware of the 
tragic dénouement in which he is to play his part. It is a 
sorry play Schopenhauer witnessed on the stage of life, and 
a sorry actor he was in many ways, yet with all his frailties 
not altogether unheroic. A more intimate glance into his 
life and heart may not lead us to admire, but it will enable 
us to understand, and to pity without scorn. 


II 


The average man accepts the world without question. 
He is apt to ascribe suicide to a fit of madness, and the un- 
qualified rejection of life impresses him as the utterance of 
a diseased mind. ‘Those who would explain Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism pathologically find no lack of material in his 
family’s history. ‘The Schopenhauers, of Dutch ancestry, 
had long been settled prosperously as merchants and land- 
owners in Danzig. ‘The philosopher’s great-grandfather, 
Johann Schopenhauer, had been, in 1716, host to Peter the 
Great, and had warmed his stoveless guest-chamber by burn- 
ing gallons of brandy on the stone floor. The grandfather, 
Andreas Schopenhauer, married Anna Renata Soermanns, 
to whom the troubled strain in the Schopenhauer family 
may be traced. She was adjudged insane and placed under 
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a guardian’s care during the last years of her life. Her 
two younger sons were clearly tainted: Michael Andreas 
was from his youth an idiot; Karl Gottfried, who studied 
in Gottingen, dissipated mind and body in riotous living 
and died of consumption, The two elder sons had appar- 
ently exhausted the family’s stock of intelligence. Steady 
and enterprising, they pushed the Schopenhauer house to 
the front rank in Danzig. Johann Friedrich, however, 
died young. Heinrich Floris, the eldest, was a powerful, 
intelligent, hard, proud, defiantly independent and choleric 
patrician, a man of inflexible honor, ruthless candor, vol- 
canic wrath, impenetrable depths of gloom—and epically 
ugly. 

When he sought the hand of the beautiful light-hearted 
Johanna Henriette Trosiener, almost twenty years younger 
than himself, she accepted him readily, without any illu- 
sions of romantic love, but with great respect for him and 
for his preéminent position in the life of the city. His patri- 
cian pride impressed her, and for his storms of wrath she 
had had abundant training in the house of her own violent 
father Trosiener. So she married him, and retired to his 
country villa, with its art treasures, horses and spaniels and 
octave of lamb-bells, its garden and little lake, and the 
sea in the distance. Here Johanna would read French and 
English novels all week, and on Saturday Heinrich Floris 
would return from the city, sometimes bringing guests 
along. Only once did he ride over in the middle of the 
week, to announce the fall of the Bastille. 

The Danzig oligarch, travelling with his wife, was ex- 
pecting a son and heir, and wanted him to be born on Eng- 
lish soil. But Johanna’s homesickness cut their tour short, 
and the child was born a Danziger after all, on February 
22, 1788. He was baptized Arthur, because his father 
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wanted the future head of his house to have a cosmopolitan 
name, the same in English, French and German. The son 
was to be a free European patrician, like his father. But 
the oligarchy of Danzig was in danger. Heinrich Floris, 
who refrained from making use of a Polish title of nobility 
or from accepting Friedrich’s invitation to settle in Prussia, 
was not the one to submit to Prussia’s encroachment on his 
native free city. When, in 1793, the Prussian troops en- 
tered Danzig, the Schopenhauers were on their way to the 
free city of Hamburg. 

To prepare him for a commercial career, young Arthur 
was sent at the age of nine to Havre. There he spent two 
years with the family of a M. Grégoire, for whose son 
Anthime he conceived great friendship, He returned to 
Hamburg knowing French better than German, and all his 
life remembered his Havre years as his happiest: a sinister 
reflection on his life at home. There seems to have been 
little capacity for happiness in Schopenhauer’s being, and 
much in his youth to develop his genius for gloom. His 
parents, especially his mother, cultivated the society of 
literary and learned men, but he was definitely intended for 
a merchant’s career. Arthur’s heart loathed banker’s books 
and craved poetry, art, learning. His honored father was 
inflexibly bent on ruining his life; his light-hearted mother 
was impatient with his “moods”. Between the two, the boy 
was lone and depressed; his sister Adele, who was to cherish 
him with such sad devotion in after-years, was yet too young 
to understand. 

‘(My son shall read the great book of the world,” Hein- 
rich Floris said, and met Arthur’s insistent pleas for a 
classical education by offering him as an alternative an ex- 
tended tour to France and England, on the express con- 
dition that he definitely accept his own commercial plans. 
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The lure succeeded, but the long journey did not realize the 

expected pleasures. The youth had already shown uncanny 
insight into the dark recesses of life. In England, where he — 
spent some time in a boarding-school at Wimbledon, he had 
an eye only for the restrictions and the bigotries of English 
life. In Toulon the hopeless lot of the galley-convicts de- 
pressed him, and in Lyons he saw men and women merrily 
promenading in streets and in the square where but ten 
years before their parents had been mowed down by grape- 
shot. Through Switzerland, Bavaria and Austria the 
Schopenhauers proceeded to Berlin, where they separated, 
the father returning to Hamburg, the mother and son to 
the old Danzig home, where Arthur was confirmed. His 
gloomy moods the parents perceived but did not under- 
stand. His mother urged him to overcome his remote 
bearing with people and grow more affable; his father wrote 
him to improve his epistolary style and penmanship and 
writing-posture, as behooved a future solid banker. Arthur 
returned to Hamburg to eat his heart out in the commercial 
ofice of Senator Jenisch. ‘The Schopenhauers’ change of 
residence had proved very costly, and the Danziger’s com- 
mercial preéminence remained only a memory to him in 
Hamburg. Heinrich Floris did not become a naturalized 
citizen of his adopted city. Sullen and broken pride, finan- 
cial worries, growing deafness and lapses of memory and 
recognition embittered his last years, and when one day 
in April, 1805, he fell into the Hamburg canal, the accident 


was judged by many, and later by his son also, as a case of 
suicide. 


III 


His father’s death made Arthur’s life doubly hard, as 
now a sense of honor and pious loyalty to his paternal will 
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bound him to a hateful occupation, the while his mind and 
heart perversely courted literary and scientific interests. 
His mother had a gift for suiting her cheerful self, and 


_ resolved to make the most of her young widowhood. Leav- 


ing her son to his ledgers, she moved with Adele to 
Weimar, arriving there just before the battle of Jena, and 


_ was very soon at home to all the Olympians. It was the 


second spring of her spirit. Twice a week her salon wel- 
comed men like Goethe, Wieland, Grimm, the two Schlegels, 
and especially Fernow, to whom she was particularly de- 
voted and the writing of whose biography was her first lit- 
erary venture. The Duke Karl August smiled on her at 
court. She wrote Arthur of her many suitors: a Frankfurt 
merchant, a noble Kammerherr, a Councillor Conta who 
ordered his every minute to suit her wishes; all this she 
rehearsed to her son in frank delight, breathing the divine 
air of the German Olympus and thrilled with the new 
powers and talents which Weimar was bringing out. And 
meanwhile from his counter Arthur wrote her wailing let- 
ters: “All is disintegrated in the stream of time. The 
minutes, the countless atoms of pettiness into which each 
action crumbles are worms which gnaw and destroy all that 
is great and resolute. The dreadful commonplaceness 
crushes all aspiration. There is naught to be serious with in 
human life; dust is not worth it. What are eternal pas- 
sions for this petty wretchedness? 


Life is a jest; and all things show it: 
I thought so once; but not I know it.” 


And not only the merchant’s ledgers kept him from soaring 
to perfection: a poem written during these months reveals 


only too clearly the tortures of his soul, torn between the 
tug of the flesh and the flight of the spirit: 
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Oh lust, oh hell, 


Oh senses, oh love, 

Not to let go, 

Nor yet to vanquish! 
From Heaven’s summits 
You've dragged me down 
And cast me here 

In this earth’s mire... . 


Even more clearly is the voice of the later pessimist heard 
in these verses: 


What more desirable indeed 

Than utterly to vanquish 

This empty miserable life, 

What no desire could ever consummate, 

Though heart should break with longing on the spot. 
How fine ’twould be, with light and gentle step 
The desert of this life on earth to roam, 

The footstep never sticking in the mire, 

The eye-glance never turned away from Heaven. 


Was it desire to be rid of epistolary nightmares, was it 
a rare flash of maternal pity, was it plain good sense on 
Johanna’s part which led her at last to consult with Fernow 
whether Arthur was too late to begin preparing for the 
university, and on his advice to release her son from the 
bonds of commerce? In 1807, at the age of nineteen, he 
plunged into Greek and Latin, first at Gotha and then in 
Weimar, with such intensity that in the short span of two 
years he leaped into the University of Gottingen. 

If his mother had thought of curing his pessimism by 
putting Homer in his hands, she was sorely mistaken. In 
her Weimar salon the sun, moon, and stars of Germany 
shone in turn around Arthur but did not penetrate his mid- 
night. Johanna found his wailing presence in Weimar far 
more intolerable than his wailing letters had been. She 
could administer bitter pills to others, and told her son 
in so many words to condemn the world elsewhere, if he 
must, but to leave her in peace. Keep to your own lodgings, 
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she told him;.in my home, of course, you are a welcome 
- guest, when I am at home to guests, “if you would only 
refrain from all your disagreeable disputing which makes 
me also cross, and from all your lamenting over the stupid 
world and the misery of mankind, for all this always gives 
me a horrid night, and I do like sound sleep”. 
- The philosophical bent of Schopenhauer’s mind asserted 
itself early. ‘‘/Enesidemus” Schulze in Géttingen started 
him with the advice to avoid all philosophers, and especially 
Aristotle and Spinoza, until he had first mastered the 
divine Plato and the marvelous Kant. From Gottingen he 
proceeded to Berlin, hoping to learn from Fichte, but found 
his Wissenschaftslehre (Science of Knowledge) to be only 
Wissenschaftleere (Empty Knowledge). Physical science, 
literature, history, art, classical learning, all were to him 
soil in which his own philosophy was germinating. Here 
was no young pedant being initiated in technique, but one 
who felt himself a young titan and was already preparing 
to provide the materials for the next chapter in the history 
of philosophy. At Weimar, in April, 1811, he confided his 
plan of life to the seventy-eight-year-old poet Wieland. 
“Life is a precarious matter: I have resolved to spend 
mine meditating upon it.””. —The death-earnest manner which 
commended itself to Wieland and to Goethe amused the 
Jena flappers who tittered at the young man sullenly gazing 
by himself out of the window. “Little ones,’ Goethe ad- 
vised them, ‘leave him over there in peace; he will yet one 
day grow above the heads of us all.” 

His mother tittered with the flappers, when she was not 
out of patience with her son. On receiving her copy of 
his doctor’s dissertation, “On the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason” she remarked that the root 
smelled of the apothecary. The son replied that men 
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would be reading him when not one copy of her works was 
to be had. She retorted that the entire edition of his 
works would then still be on hand. A grim fate was to 
fulfill both prophecies, the mother’s before the son’s. Back 
of these sour family pleasantries there was serious tension 
between the two. Johanna’s manner of life was taxing 
the Schopenhauer estate; but doubly irritating to the son 
were his mother’s intimate relations with the courtier Miller 
von Gerstenbergk whom she had living in her own house 
and with whom Schopenhauer refused to come to any terms. 
Johanna would not sacrifice Miller to Arthur, and the son 
broke forever with his mother. * 

Meanwhile an interest in Goethe’s a of colors, 
which led to Schopenhauer’s writing a special treatise on the 
subject, brought him into intimate contact with the old poet, 
for whose genius Schopenhauer retained a reverence which 
no other German besides Kant commanded. The theory 
of vision and colors, however, was only a special interest. 
Schopenhauer’s main attention was already being devoted 
to a philosophical system that was to mark the step beyond 
Kant. In Dresden, to which he had been drawn by its 
music and art-treasures and by the fine library, his aggres- 
sive assurance earned him, in a literary circle, the epithet 
Jupiter tonans. But, along with the Jovian thunders, 
quietly the philosophy of his life was germinating within 
him. We can now trace, in the eleventh volume of Paul 
Deussen’s definitive edition of the Works, the genesis of © 
Schopenhauer’s system, in the original notes and rough 
drafts from the years 1812-18. The reading of these 
early sketches deepens the impression that his philosophy 
was in the main fixed as early as 1814, and adds force to 
his words written in 1813 in Berlin: “Under my hands and 
still more in my mind grows a work, a philosophy which 
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3 will be an ethics and a metaphysics in one: two branches 
_ which hitherto have been separated as falsely as man has 


been divided into soul and body. The work grows, slowly 
and gradually aggregating its parts like the child in the 
womb. I become aware of one member, one vessel, one 
part after another. In other words, I set each sentence 


~ down, without anxiety as to how it will fit into the whole; 


for I know it has all sprung from a single foundation. It is 
thus that an organic whole originates and that alone will 
live. . . . Chance, thou ruler of this sense-world! Let me 
live and find peace for yet a few years, for I love my work 
as the mother her child. When it is matured and has come 
to the birth, then exact from me my dues, taking interest 
for the postponement.” 


IV 


When the work was done, in 1818, Schopenhauer was 
convinced, and remained convinced throughout his life, that 
he had solved the riddle of existence and pointed out the 
path of salvation through insight. He planned accordingly 
to have his signet-ring engraved, with the Sphinx falling 
headlong into the abyss. To Brockhaus in Leipzig he of- 
fered his work as “‘a new philosophical system, new in the 
full meaning of the term, not a new exposition of old ideas, 
but a most coherent course of thoughts, which have never 
before come into any human head. The book .. . will, I 
am firmly convinced, be in the future the source and the 
occasion for hundred other books.” 

Brockhaus accepted the work of the thirty-year-old sage 
sight unseen, as the clean copy of the manuscript was not yet 


. completed. Unavoidable delay in the printing of the book 


threatened to delay his projected trip to Italy and also 


filled him with quite ungrounded suspicions of his publisher’s 
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honesty. A disgracefully bitter correspondence with Brock- _ 
haus ensued, which the latter with perfect right definitely 
terminated. 

At the end of September, 1818, Schopenhauer left for 
Italy by way of Vienna, and was already in Rome before 
his own copies of The World as Will and Idea reached him. 
Time brought together in Italy the four great contemners 
of this world, who, as Gwinner puts it, could well have held 
a Congress of Pessimists: Chateaubriand, was in Italy, and 
of course Giacomo Leopardi, ten years Schopenhauer’s jun- 
ior, and Byron was in Venice. Schopenhauer did not come 
to know Leopardi until late in life, when Adam von Doss 
helped to introduce him more intimately to the Italian 
poet’s works. For his failure to meet Lord Byron, which 
grievously disappointed his sister Adele, he had his own 
jealousy to blame. Goethe had given him a letter of intro- 
duction to the author of Childe Harold, but he spent three 
months in Venice without making use of his opportunity. 
Italian beauties claimed his heart no less than the beauty of 
Italy. As he was walking one day on the Lido with his 
Dulcinea, a rider galloped past them. “Look at the Eng- 
lish poet!” the Venetian girl cried out ecstatically, and re- 
mained as in a revery the rest of the day. Schopenhauer 
put his letter of introduction away, but lived to regret his 
pique of jealousy in after years. 

His Italian trip was brought to a sharp conclusion by 
disastrous news of the failure involving the Muhl house in 
Danzig, in which part of his share and:all of his mother’s 
and his sister’s shares of the family estate were invested. 
He fought hard to win his mother and sister to his side 
against the proposed thirty per cent. settlement, and, fail- 
ing in this, held out alone. It was his patrimony that 
assured him of freedom, of learned leisure, and he was 
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determined on teaching Herr Muhl in Danzig that one 
could be a philosopher without being a simpleton. In the 
end he recovered his money from Muhl intact—only to 
lose it later in Mexican bonds. 

His wrangles over the thirty per cent. settlement served 
to estrange him still further from his mother, and this time, 
alas, also from his sister. To her, who had idolized him 
and shared his many glooms, this estrangement was a bitter 
sorrow which poisoned her increasingly lonely life. 

The Muhl trouble, which for a time had endangered his 
economic independence, helped to confirm him in his de- 
cision to enter the academic career, and, after some pre- 
liminary inquiries, he applied for and was admitted to a 
docentship at the University of Berlin: a crusader for philo- 
sophic truth in the very citadel of Hegelian charlatanry, no 
less! His expectations may be judged from the Vita which 
he submitted to the Berlin Philosophical Faculty, and also 
from his letter to Dean Bockh, to the effect that no time 
for his lectures would suit him quite so well as the hour in 
which Herr Professor Hegel held his Hauptkollegium. The 
anticipated reduction of the Hegelian fortress did not take 
place, nor did Beelzebub have to make a sortie. Apart 
from a brief encounter with Schopenhauer at the first trial 
lecture, in which Hegel seems to have got the worst of it, 
the latter was apparently unaware of his young colleague’s 
existence. Schopenhauer’s lectures proved a complete fiasco. 
He retained the announcement of his course in the Berlin 
catalogue until 1832, and later planned a second attempt in 
a South-German University, but his first course of lectures 
was really his last. 

The reader of the lectures, in the ninth and tenth volumes 
of Deussen’s edition, will find Schopenhauer’s academic 
failure hard to explain. The few who listened to them 
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must have found the delivery attractive, if the reports of 
Schopenhauer’s gifts of oral discourse are to be at all 
credited. Clarity, keen logic, driving power, brilliant style, 
ready and most varied allusion, irony, grim humor, all 
were his. But philosophy in Berlin was under Hegel’s 
sway. What chances had this avowed enemy to attract 
many students when he had put his lecture-hour to compete 
with Hegel’s main course? 

The book into which he had poured his life was fulfilling 
his mother’s cruel prophecy. Herbart reviewed it with 
appreciation, notwithstanding his radical disagreement with 
the philosophy of The World as Will and Idea. Jean Paul 
Richter described it as a philosophical work of genius, bold, 
many-sided, keen and profound, and compared it to a deso- 
late bottomless Norwegian lake, sunk in a dark wall of 
steep cliffs, where the sun never penetrates, and only the 
stars of the day’s sky are seen, and over which no bird 
flies, and no wave stirs. The book, for all that, fell still- 
born from the press, though its very title should have kept 
it alive. “The Kantian antithesis of the thing-in-itself and 
the phenomenon, the phenomenalistic doctrine that the 
world of our experience and knowledge through under- 
standing is only a world of ideas, the turn in metaphysical 
standpoint from the theoretical to the practical reason, the 
observation that the true essence of things consists in Will” 
writes Windelband, “‘all these fundamental doctrines of 
Kant, Fichte and Schelling were comprehended in Schopen- 
hauer’s catchword.” 

Assured that he had solved the world-enigma, Schopen- 
hauer had to feed his pessimism on that bitterest of diets, 
the apathy of mankind. He was convinced that the profes- 
sional guild was in conspiracy against him, to undermine him 
if necessary, to condemn him to eternal silence if possible. 
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For his part he reacted with savage vigor: poor young 
_ Beneke’s review he denounced as a liar’s patchwork; if he . 
had called Fichte a windbag, he now turned’on Hegel, the 
_ Beelzebub and Caliban of philosophic Germany, with vitri- . 

olic diatribe and abuse. Even so loyal a disciple as Frauen- 
stadt could not stomach them, but Schopenhauer insisted 
on retaining and underscoring them in his works. One 

doubts whether his own “arrival” in the fifties gratified 
him any more than the simultaneous collapse of 
_ Hegelianism. 
Life bristled also with petty annoyances. One of them 
cost him a pretty penny. In the private entry which he 
shared with another lodger in Berlin he found one day 
three strange women gossiping. He complained to his 
landlady and was assured that the disturbance would not 
be repeated. But it was, and as the landlady was absent 
at the time, he himself asked the three women to leave. 

Two of them complied, but the third, a seamstress, refused, 

whereupon Schopenhauer, coming out of his room a little 

later with his walking-stick and finding her again in his 
entry, again asked her to leave. Upon her second refusal, 
he shoved her out, and when she once more returned, pushed 

her more violently down the stairs. The result was a 
lawsuit for bodily injuries, which passed through many 

courts; in the end Schopenhauer was condemned to pay the 

sewing-woman fifteen thalers a quarter as long as she lived. 

When she finally died he recorded the event epigrammati- 

cally: Obit anus abit onus. 


V 


The cholera which swept off Hegel, in 1831, frightened 
Schopenhauer out of Berlin, and after some thought he 
settled on Frankfurt as permanent residence, and there, 
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with a brief intermission in Mannheim, he spent the rest — 
of his life. Seventeen years of almost complete silence — 
followed the publication of his masterwork, but when The 
Will in Nature appeared, in 1836, it stirred not a leaf in : 
philosophical Germany. The acceptance, by Rosenkranz 
and Schubert, of Schopenhauer’s insistent suggestion that 
the text of the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason 
be used in their edition of Kant’s Works was a flash of 
recognition of a man whom everybody had apparently 
agreed toignore. To be sure, the Norwegian Royal Society 
of Sciences in Drontheim crowned his prize-essay on the — 
Freedom of the Will, in 1839; but the very next year 
the Danish Royal Academy rejected his prize-essay on the 
Basis of Morality, although it was the only one that had 
been submitted for the competition. The Danish dis- 
approval of his disrespectful treatment of the Post-Kantian 
summi philosophi had been responsible for their rejection 
of his work, and it roused his fury. He published both 
essays together, marking them on the title-page “crowned” 
and “‘not crowned” respectively. But crown and no crown 
were all one to the unresponsive public. For over twenty 
years he had been assembling supplements to his main 
work, manifold illustrations and elaborations as well as 
fuller discussions of special topics. But Brockhaus refused 
to undertake a second edition of The World as Will and 
Idea with its supplements, and only Schopenhauer’s pathetic — 
insistence and his offer of his manuscript gratis finally in- — 
duced the publisher to risk the venture, in 1844—and thus | 
for the second time to lose his money. | 
Was it Charles Lamb who resolved, if his contempo- 
raries would have none of him, to write for antiquity? 
Thirty years of unrecognition had not sapped Schopen- 
hauer’s own confidence in the eternal truth of his 
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philosophy, but they had countersigned and sealed his dis- 


dain of the Zweifiisser, bipeds, among whom he had to live 


his life. The image of the Sphinx plunging into the abyss 


_ was to have been his signet; now he chose for the top-cover 


of his snuff-box the picture of two horse-chestnuts, to re- 


_mind him of the deceptive values and false appearances of 
existence. To apathy he replied with disdainful assurance, 


proud and pathetic: “If at times I have felt unhappy, that 
has been due, after all, only to a blunder, to a personal 
confusion; I have mistaken myself for someone else and 
complained of his woes: for instance, a Privatdozent who 
has not obtained his professorship and who gets no stu- 
dents; or for one maligned by a certain Philistine or gos- 
siped about by a certain other scandal-monger; or for 
the defendant in a lawsuit for assault; or for a lover dis- 
dained by his precious maiden; or for a patient kept at 
home by his illness; or for such other persons afflicted with 
such miseries. But I myself have been none of all these; 
that was all alien fabric of which, let us say, my coat was 
made, which I wore for a while and then discarded for 
another. Who am I, then? The author of The World as 
Will and Idea, who has given the solution of the problem 


_of existence, a solution which perhaps displaces all previous 


ones, and which at any rate will keep busy the thinkers of 
ages to come. I am that man, and what can trouble him 
during the years that he still has to breathe?” 

“Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.” 
In judging Schopenhauer’s personal pessimism, as in pass- 
ing judgment on his private life, we should not lose sight 
of the passage just quoted. Nietzsche could ask ironically 
what sort of a pessimist was this, that played the flute; and 
Kuno Fischer and others might doubt if Schopenhauer’s pes- 
simism was really fast color, or even if it was genuine. Here 
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is a man who has managed to retain his share of his patri- 
mony and has lived comfortably as a gentleman all his life. 
He has watched the tragedy of World-Woe on the stage 
of life, more rapt than anyone else, but seated all the 
same in a most comfortable seat. Here is a man who 
preaches asceticism to others, but confesses with ready res- 
ignation that he is too sensual to practise his own gospel. 
But does Schopenhauer’s own sensuality prove him insin- 
cere, and does his sturdy good health and his outwardly 
comfortable life prove him merely petulant in his pessi- 
mism? Surely Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor 
was written before him; and surely it is a plebeian’s analysis 
and conclusion that a man cannot be a genuine pessimist, 
and should not be one at all, if he dines every night at the 
Englischer Hof. Back of all this discord between Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy and his personality, there are, as Vol- 
kelt points out against Kuno Fischer, the discords in 
Schopenhauer’s personality itself. If we are so well ac- 
quainted with these discords, and in general with the dark 
sides of Schopenhauer’s character, we owe it to Schopen- 
hauer’s own candor. No one is a hero to his valet, and 
while in some respects Schopenhauer was always on parade, 
he was “‘no hypocrite, but the sincerest character that ever 
was’. Much of his cynical frankness regarding himself 
reflects his contempt for the bipeds, Zweifiisser, on the 
same principle that leads Dostoyevsky’s character Prince 
Valkovsky, in The Insulted and Injured, to show his con- 
tempt for the “‘hero” by reciting the most shameless stories 
in his presence. 

There are unlovely, amusing, pathetic, revolting traits 
in Schopenhauer’s character. He was sensual; he was in 
many ways shameless. Something of a coward he was, 
and afflicted from his childhood with fright that bordered 
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on mania. When he was six years old, his parents return- 


ing from a walk found him in perfect despair, imagining 


that they had abandoned him. During his adolescence and 
while a student in Berlin he worried over his imagined and 
unimagined diseases. In 1813 he feared conscription; the 
fear of the small-pox sent him out of Naples, and the fear 


_ of the cholera led him to move from Berlin to Frankfurt. 


In Verona he was obsessed with the worry that he had 
taken poisoned snuff. Although he found street-noises in- 
tolerable, and consequently reckoned man’s intelligence in 
inverse ratio to his capacity to endure noise, his fear of a fire 
caused him always to live on the ground floor. He was 
morbidly suspicious; a noise at night would make him jump 
and reach for the sword and loaded pistols that he always 
had by his bedside. Suspicion was particularly strong 
where his chief treasures were concerned. All his life 
he was afraid of plagiarists; he distrusted his publishers 
(even Brockhaus) ; and, after the manuscript of his Parerga 
had been repeatedly rejected by the publishers, and Frauen- 
stadt had finally found one willing to print it in Berlin, 
Schopenhauer wrote his own arch-evangelist not to let any 
man have a look at his essays, lest they steal his thoughts 
before publication. 

Even if his pride is to be counted a virtue, still how 
shall we condone his consuming vanity and his importunate 
love of flattery? When, after the publication of the Par- 
erga und Paralipomena, his philosophy began to bring him 
fame in the fifties, he classified his main followers under 
the rubrics of apostles and evangelists: Adam von Doss 
was his Apostle Johannes, Dorguth his Urevangelist 
and Frauenstadt his Erzevangelist. His disciples could 
not quench his thirst for adulation; no worship was too 
excessive. The man who had disdained the popular 
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philosophers, and, in his utter obscurity, had found comfort 
in the Arabian proverb, “Among quartzes, adamant is out- 
lawed”, now devoured every line written about himself. 
The first business of his evangelists was to write about him; 
the second, to scour the journals and newspapers for scraps 
of Schopenhaueriana. Send everything that mentioned his 
name: he would pay the postage! ‘There is really no quot- 
ing of samples here; a liturgy of self-glorification is in 
his letters of the fifties until disgust mixes with pity in 
the reading. Was there ever so great a man, whose old- 
age correspondence was as petty rt 

Behold all these things are fact, but what use is to be 
made of them? Paint Schopenhauer as black as you please: 
sensual, selfish, surly, sullen, stubborn, self-conceited: have 
you disproved his pessimism, or only ballasted his text with 
footnotes? Is the beggar insincere in his appreciation of 
riches? No more is. Schopenhauer in his gospel of world- 
contempt and asceticism. But actually the case against 
Schopenhauer is not as strong as it is sometimes made out 
to be. Did he fight tooth and nail with Muhl for his 
patrimony? Did he worry lest his mother should try to 
deprive him of part of his share? Did he keep his valuable 
papers hidden in falsely labelled envelopes, to mislead pos- 
sible thieves? Schopenhauer’s main defense may be gath- 
ered from his dedication of the second edition of The 
W orld as Will and Idea to the memory of his father. Con- 
vinced of his inability to make a professional success and 
earn his own livelihood, Schopenhauer regarded his eco- 
nomic independence as indispensable condition of his doing 
the work on which his life had been staked. Therefore his 
veneration for his father who had made him economically 
independent, therefore his constant readiness to battle for 
his funds with anyone, therefore his almost morbid fears of 
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thieves and swindlers, which led him to suspect even the 
friend of his childhood, Anthime Grégoire. Vain he was all 
his life, defiantly vain throughout the long years of his 
obscurity, gloatingly vain and arrogant when fame at last 
arrived and, as he put it, the Nile reached Cairo. But if his 
old-age letters are so petty and pitifully naive in their insati- 


__ ate eagerness for praise, they admit perhaps of another in- 


terpretation. Schopenhauer had served his long sentence of 
apathy; when at last the doors of his cell of unrecognition 
crashed through and the light of sunshine gleamed on his 
white head, the man who had defiantly written in his ob- 
scurity, “I am the author of The World as Will and Idea!’ 
displayed no false modesty in his hour of fame. His mas- 
terpiece was his own child; we can charge his vanity to 
paternal pride. Besides, Maria Groener urges, was he so 
conceited after all, considering who he was? Did not 
Goethe write: “Only ragamuflins are humble” ? 

Hard-hearted he was, but simple kindliness was not alto- 
gether extinct in him. Of decided interest is the story of 
his devotion to his dog Atma, and particularly the intimate 
account of his daily life as observed by Lucia Franz, in 
whose father’s apartment Schopenhauer lived as a lodger 
for over a year, until his death in 1860. We have had the 
Schopenhauer portrayed in his books, in his letters, in 
the memoirs of disciples or of enemies. Here are a child’s 
memories, and they reveal humanity and kindliness, and 
softer, more generous traits of character which had quite 
escaped the mature associates and observers of the great 
pessimist. 

So his life’s story reads itself out. There is bitter irony 
in his choice of a snuff-box cover with horse-chestnuts 
painted on it. ‘There is tragedy in his wistful outcry as 
he gazes on the picture of the saintly Trappist, Abbé Rance. 
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IV 


GROUNDS AND LIMITS 
OF SCHOPENHAUER’S PESSIMISM 


I 


CHOPENHAUER compared his philosophy to Thebes 

with its hundred gates. Kuno Fischer sees only four 
gates: Kant, Plato, the Vedas, Buddha. The main door 
is the Kantian; it is as the one and true heir to Kant’s 
crown that Schopenhauer ever proclaims himself, in oppo- 
sition to the other post-Kantians. To Rosenkranz he 
writes: “I have taken only one step beyond Kant, but not 
up in the air, as all the acrobats of my time, but on firm 
and solid ground.” His own chief claim as a technical 
philosopher was that he had solved Kant’s problem of the 
thing-in-itself. 

Schopenhauer’s theory of knowledge accentuates Kant’s 
phenomenalism. The world of our knowledge is a world 
in which the mind is at home, a world organized by the 
mind. No object without a subject; no subject without an 
object; the world is my idea. The naive realist imagines 
that he sees, hears, smells, tastes, touches real, entirely 
extra-mental things, that he knows a world which exists 
as he knows it independently of his knowing it. Kant, 
admitting that things-in-themselves are, declares that we can 
never know what they are. All that we can know is in 
terms of space, time, causality. 

This idealistic philosophy is in diametrical opposition to 


all substantialist metaphysics, materialistic or spiritualistic. 
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“Soul-substance”, to Kant, is hollow sound without mean- 
ing; and we can rightly regard Kant also as the true and 
final destroyer of materialistic dogmatism. Materialism, 
Schopenhauer says, is a persistent attempt to set up a sys- 
tem of physics without metaphysics, to make the phenome- 
non the thing-in-itself. But ‘‘nothing can be more clumsy 
than that, after the manner of all materialists, one should 
blindly take the objective as simply given in order to de- 
rive everything from it without paying any regard to the 
subjective, through which, however, nay, in which alone 
the former exists.’ Man is the metaphysical animal. 
Physics is not metaphysics any more than indefinitely ex- 
tended breadth is depth. ‘Those persons who believe that 
crucibles and retorts are the true and only source of all 
wisdom are in their own way just as perverse as were for- 
merly their antipodes the Scholastics.” ‘To be sure those 
who peel the husks of nature may imagine they are dissect- 
ing its kernel; all of them ostensibly suitors of Penelope, 
they yet sleep contentedly in the house of Odysseus, each 
by the side of his chosen maid-servant, banishing all thought 
of the sovereign mistress. 

This express repudiation of materialism and its vota- 
ries should be kept in mind; it is in agreement with Schopen- 
hauer’s theory of experience and with his Kantian inheri- 
tance. Notwithstanding a misleading materialistic bias 
which is manifest in Schopenhauer’s metaphysical account 
of the intellect, it is clear that with historical material- 
ism, and especially with the materialism of his own time, 
Schopenhauer would have no part and lot. The references 
to Buchner in his correspondence should leave little doubt 
as to his own attitude towards materialism, which he re- 
peatedly called a philosophy for barbers’ and apothecaries’ 
apprentices. When he quotes Cabanis, when he treats the 
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intellect as a mere cerebral phenomenon, he is not to be con- 
fused with materialism, any more than when he calls the 
brain parasitic, a pensioner of the body and its highest 
eflorescence. ‘The difference between Schopenhauer and 
materialism is radical: the latter would derive thought 
from matter, the immediately given from the mediately 
given, all the while forgetting that the matter of which it 
discourses is always necessarily object of a subject. But 
when Schopenhauer treats thought as a phenomenon of the 
brain, thought and brain, mind and body (themselves al- 
ways correlative) must both be to him instruments and 
objectifications of the reality, which is the ultimate ground 
of them both and which transcends both subject and object. 

We have now reached the point from which Schopen- 
hauer would step beyond Kant. The thing-in-itself is neither 
matter nor mind, it is will. ‘The world in its ultimate reality 
is not a system of intelligence nor a mechanical order of 
things; its inmost nature is best described by the analogy 
of our craving, driving, seeking character. Just as Hegel, 
conceiving of reality as the progressive self-organization 
of differences, and finding in the thought-process the most 
adequate and characteristic expression of this essential na- 
ture of all reality, chose ‘“Thought” as his magic word, so 
Schopenhauer’s radically different metaphysics leads him to 
call the ultimate reality ‘“Will”. ‘That which sends the fall- 
ing stone to the earth, the iron filings to the magnet, the 
sunflower towards the sun, the moth to the lighted candle 
is the same, and the same as that which sends the lover to 
the arms of his beloved. But this is nowise equivalent 
to “the insane opinion that the stone moves itself in ac- 
cordance with a known motive, merely because this is the 
way in which will appears in man”. 

Will is that which is most immediate in consciousness, 
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and prior to the subject-object dualism; and like a magic 
spell, it unlocks to us the inmost being of all nature. It 
germinates in the plant; through it the crystal is formed 
and the magnetic needle turns to the North; it is manifest 
in chemical affinities, in repulsion and attraction, decompo- 
sition and combination, cohesion, gravitation. All these are 
different only in their phenomenal existence, but in their 
inner nature are identical. Organic or inorganic, conscious 
or unconscious, as the case may be, the will ever presses 
for its fulfilment, meeting impact with resistance, adapting 
means to end, responding to stimuli, seeking the gratifica- 
tion of instincts, acting on motives, on purpose, loving, hat- 
ing, hoping, fearing, scorning, envying, enthusing, aspiring. 
Here is a teleology prior to and more ultimate than intelli- 
gence. ‘‘The bird builds the nest for the young which it 
does not yet know; the beaver constructs a dam the object 
of which is unknown to it; ants, marmots, and bees lay in 
provision for. the winter they have never experienced; the 
spider and the ant-lion make snares, as if with deliberate 
cunning, for future unknown prey; insects deposit their 
eggs where the coming brood finds future nourishment. . . . 
The larva of the male stag-beetle . . . makes the hole in 
the wood for its metamorphosis as big again as the female 
does, in order to have room for its future horns.” 

Gills, claws, teeth, fins, wings, are all instruments of the 
will: the water pouch in the stomach of the camel, the sail 
of the nautilus, the eagle’s far-seeing eye, the dog’s keen 
nose, And likewise an instrument of the will is man’s think- 
ing power. Phenomenally, in terms of the subject-object 
dualism, the mind is the not-body; ultimately body and mind 
are objectifications and tools of the will-reality, elaborate 
means to attain its ends. What the snake does with its 
venom, the bird or the insect with its color mimicry, that 
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man accomplishes with his deliberately thought-out method 
of attack and defense. 


II 


Ubiquitous and ever-active is the will—and it ever fails 
of final attainment. Eternal becoming and endless flux 
characterize its inmost nature; every attainment is only the 
beginning of a new pursuit. And right here is the seed 
sown of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. For in man will is 
manifest as desire, and desire essentially insatiate. Will is 
want: its basis is need, deficiency; we want what we want, 
what we lack, and this consciousness of our lack is the kernel 
of suffering. “Pain,” Schopenhauer wrote in 1817, “arises 
not from not-having, but from the desire to have, and yet 
not having.” ‘This desire for what we lack, unsatisfied, is 
pain; the desire satisfied is pleasure, which quickly passes 
into another painful state of further desire, or else into 
a more general sense of desires gratified, which is tedium. 

We can clearly see, then, that from Schopenhauer’s point 
of view pleasure is the exception, pain the rule in human 
life. Pain is the fundamental, positive, and primary; pleas- 
ure is negative and secondary, the temporary alleviation of 
pain. “I know accordingly no greater absurdity than that 
of most metaphysical systems which explain evil as some- 
thing negative, while it is exactly the positive which is mak- 
ing itself felt.” Ribot observes that here also Schopen- 
hauer has learned from Kant, except that what Kant men- 
tions only in passing his disciple has developed into an 
important doctrine. Will is effort, is desire, is painful. 
“The desire lasts long, the demands are infinite; the satisfac- 
tion is short and scantily measured out’; it is like the crust 
thrown to the beggar, that he may be hungry to-morrow 
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also. In the plants there is no sensibility, and no pain, 
but from the lowest animal life clear up the scale, as con- 
sciousness ascends, pain also increases: “He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Not only is pleasure second- 
ary and negative, impermanent: it is only a brief transi- 
tion. Either the will reasserts itself in a new desire and 
a new pain, or life lapses into the dull sense of desires grati- 
fied, for desires that have been gratified are dust to him 
who can think of nothing further to spur him on. Life 
presents a more or less violent oscillation between pain and 
boredom. While the poor are ever battling with need, 
with pain, the rich are desperately at war with ennui. The 
illusory hope of real satisfaction sends rich and poor on 
the road, and the tramp meets the tourist. But on the road 
of craving desire no final satisfaction and no peace is to 
be found. “It is essentially all the same whether we pursue 
or flee, fear injury or seek enjoyment; the care for the con- 
stant demands of the will, in whatever form it may be, 
continually occupies and sways the consciousness; but with- 
out peace no true well-being is possible. The subject of 
willing is thus constantly stretched on the revolving wheel 
of Ixion, pours water into the sieve of the Danaids, is the 
ever-longing Tantalus.” 

Even if the pleasures of life were real and permanent, 
even if life yielded a balance of pleasure over pain, still life 
would fall short of justification, for the evil remains: my 
present well-being cannot undo my past suffering or the 
present and past suffering of others. As Petrarch says: 


A thousand joys won’t solace for one torment. 


One beggar, one sick man, one corpse were enough for 
Gautama. But worse still: pleasure is mere froth and 
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vapor, like the wine provided by Mephistopheles in Auer- 
bach’s cellar, “after every sensuous pleasure we also say: 


And yet methought I were drinking wine.” 


Life is a lie, and it is a wicked lie. Man is a creature of 
desire, and thus normally selfish. Egoism is limitless; 
man is bent on attaining the utmost of pleasure; whatever 
is in his way rouses his hate and his ruthless opposition. 
Were each person to choose between his own destruction 
and that of all other men, who can doubt what the decision 
would be in most cases? Each man regards himself the 
center of the world: “no sharper contrast can be imagined - 
than that between the profound and exclusive attention 
which every person devotes to his own self, and the indiffer- 
ence with which, as a rule, all other people regard that 
self,—an indifference precisely like that with which he in 
turn looks upon them.” 

Politeness is but a screen which men have adopted for 
hiding the shameful sight of their real motives. But the 
least pressure pushes the screen aside and reveals our naked 
selfishness. Well might we pray, “lead us not into tempta- 
tion: let us not see what manner of persons we are”. A 
code of politeness is not enough; a corps of policemen is 
required to keep the peace. ‘“The thousands that throng 
before our eyes, in peaceful intercourse each with the other, 
can only be regarded as so many tigers and wolves, whose 
teeth are secured by a strong muzzle.” Homo homini 
lupus. 

With Hobbes, Schopenhauer describes life as a war of 
each against all. Strife only reveals that variance with 
itself which is essential to the will. ‘“The will to live every- 
where preys upon itself, and in different forms is its own 
nourishment, till finally the human race, because it subdues 
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all the others, regards nature as a manufactory for its use.” 
Crystals in process of formation meet, cross, and disarrange 
each other. The young hydra, while still joined onto the 
old, fights with it for food. Cut the Australian bull-dog 
ant in two—head and tail rush into battle. In Java Yung- 
hahn saw a plain as far as the eye could reach all covered 
with skeletons of large turtles, five feet long. On coming 
out of the sea to lay their eggs they are attacked by wild 
dogs, which, with their united strength, turn over the tur- 
tles, strip off the small shell of their stomachs, and devour 
them alive. But often then a tiger pounces upon the dogs. 
From this field of bones, turn to hundreds of other fields 
where some arch-fiend in the form of a conqueror has put 
hundreds of thousands of men opposite each other and 
said to them: “Shoot each other with guns and cannon!” 
And they have done so. History is the recital of wars, the 
peaceful years are but pauses between the cat-fights. 
Normal and universal is selfishness, but the wickedness, 
the suffering may reach staggering extremes. The egoist 
seeks his own advantage and is ever ready to strike down all 
who oppose him; but cruel spitefulness leads men to strike 
down others for the pure joy of seeing others suffer. Ca- 
ligula wished the whole world had but one single neck, so 
that he could sever it all at one blow. From these two 
sources spring the vices of men, the bestial vices of egoism: 
greed, gluttony, lust, selfishness, avarice, covetousness, in- 
justice, hardness of heart, pride, arrogance, etc; the devil- 
ish vices of spitefulness: disaffection. envy, ill-will, malice, 
pleasure in seeing others suffer, prying curiosity, slander, 
insolence, petulance, hatred, anger, treachery, fraud, thirst 
for revenge, cruelty. “It is an array”, Schopenhauer 
comments, “reminding one of the Princes of Darkness in 
Milton’s Pandemonium.” Life’s everyday sordidness and 
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_ misery may not impress the callous spectator, “but one only 
_ needs to bring before his eyes the horrible suffering and 
misery on which even his own life is so clearly established, 
_ and the horror of it must certainly grip him: then indeed 
lead him through the infirmaries, military hospitals, and 
_ surgical chambers of torture, on through the prisons, 
_ through the Leads of Venice, the slave markets of Algiers, 
_ the torture chambers of the Inquisition, over the battlefields 
and through the judgment halls, unlock for him all the dark 
dwellings of misery where it creeps away from the gaze 
of cold curiosity, and finally from Dante read to him 
the death of Ugolino and his children from starvation in the 
tower and point out that this has really happened more 
_ than once,”’ and then this world will disclose itself to him 
for what it really is—the scene of tormented and agonized 
beings who exist by devouring each other, each ravenous 
beast the living grave of others. Where did Dante learn 
about his Inferno? Optimism, theodicies, and all prattle 
about this best of all possible worlds are idle, and they are 
wicked, cruel sneers at the endless and unspeakable miseries 
of man. 

' This is human life: a hospital for incurables. If there 
be any purpose in life, it seems to be suffering. “Work, 
torture, trouble, and need is certainly the lifelong lot of 
almost all men.”” Men are like lambs gamboling in the 
meadow the while the butcher picks them over one by one. 
Life is as wretched as it is vile. Here is the blind mole, 
unweariedly digging with its shovel claws, from birth to 
death: to what purpose? ‘To eat enough to engender an- 
other blind digger. And here is a cotton-spinner: a child 
of five he entered the factory and there has spent his life, 
performing the same mechanical labor, ten, twelve, four- 
teen hours a day, year in, year out: to what end is the 
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satisfaction of drawing breath thus dearly purchased? Life 
is a wretched jest, as Voltaire called it, and wisdom, ancient 
and modern, has agreed with him. From Homer and 
Sophocles and Euripides to Shakespeare and Byron and 
Leopardi, we hear the same sad refrain, and the old words 
of the Sage Bias still hold true: “Most men are bad.” In 
all Homer Schopenhauer does not find one truly magnani- 
mous character, although many are good and honest; and 
‘Sn the whole of Shakespeare there may be perhaps a couple 
of noble, though by no means transcendently noble, charac- 
ters to be found.” ‘“‘Abject selfishness, boundless avarice, 
well-concealed knavery, and also poisonous envy and fiend- 
ish delight in the misfortunes of others” are so universally 
prevalent that the slightest exception surprises us. But the 
optimist bids us: open your eyes and look at the world, how 
beautiful it is in the sunshine, with its mountains and valleys, 
streams, plants, animals, and so forth. ‘Is this world, then, 
a raree show?” Schopenhauer exclaims. ‘The world is 
glorious to look at, but dreadful in reality.” Instead of 
inventing a hell in after-life, look about you: all the mate- 
rials for hell are close at hand. 

Past, present, and future are all one, progress is vain 
tedium. Life, essentially tragic, is in its details a sorry 
monotonous comedy: as in the dramas of Gozzi, the motives 
and incidents in each play are different, but the spirit is 
ever the same, and ever the same are the characters. ‘‘Pan- 
taloon has become no more agile or generous, Tartaglia 
no more conscientious, Brighella no more courageous, and 
Columbine no more modest.” Life does not have evils, it is 
evil; as Calderon says: 


The greatest of man’s sins 
Is that he was ever born. 
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Life is a bankrupt, a business that does not pay expenses; 
the will is an effort which frustrates itself. The less of life, 
the better; its brevity is its only virtue. This is the wisdom 
of Hamlet’s soliloquy: “Our state is so wretched that ab- 
solute annihilation would be decidedly preferable”. ‘This, 
too, is Othello’s judgment of life in his words to Iago: 


I’'ld have thee live; 
For, in my sense, ’tis happiness to die. 


So also Palmira to Mohammed in Voltaire’s tragedy: 


The world is made for tyrants; live and reign! 


From all this torture is there no relief? Out of this dark 
cavern of illusion shines there no beacon light of enlighten- 
ment? From the craving weariness and the thirsty evil of 
life is there really no peace? We have heard the pessi- 
mistic verdict on life, wholesale and in detail: what is Scho- 
penhauer’s gospel of salvation? 


III 


Like Ulysses who in all his many trials never wept, but 
burst into tears on hearing his early heroic exploits sung in 
the palace of the Phzacian king; or like that English client 
in court who wept as his case was set forth by his counsel 
and declared: “I never knew I had suffered half so much 
till I heard it here to-day”’, so the reader is apt to turn away 
from Schopenhauer’s portrayal of life with Hamlet’s words 
on his lips: 

O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixt 

His cannon ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 


Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Hicwon tim atetien o.2i 
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But suicide is not the way out, for the ground of all woe 
is the insatiate will-to-live, self-asserting desire. This de- 
sire the man who takes his own life does not deny or de- 
stroy. He is full of it; precisely the vehemence with which 
he wills life and rebels against suffering brings him to the 
point of destroying himself. ‘‘Just because the suicide can- 
not give up willing, he gives up living.” But here is no 
salvation, for suicide registers the victory, not the defeat, of 
the tyrant will; the deliverance is altogether illusory, the 
will remains, only one of its individual manifestations has 
been destroyed. Deeper than individual life and death are 
the sources of woe in this world, and deeper and more rad- 
ical the path of salvation. Not life is to be denied, but 
the will that is manifest in life, not the sufferings of exist- 
ence, which the slave of desire finds intolerable, but its 
illusory joys are to be perceived and scorned and denied. 
In the midst of life, the desires of life and the will to live 
are to be curbed. Not death, cessation of life, but desire- 
less peace, cessation of craving, is the blessed goal. 

Here intelligence may come to our aid. Normally the 
intellect is a creature and tool of the will. In fact it is 
by virtue of his reason that man is the wicked animal: the 
brute’s snarl is the response to an actual irritant, but man 
in revenge will harbor the evil resolve long after the orig- 
inal stirring of his wrath, will harbor it and with cold dis- 
dain will withstand the advances of tenderer emotions. So 
Mephistopheles speaks of man to whom the spark of divine 
light has been vouchsafed: 


Er hat Vernunft, doch braucht er sie allein 
Um thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein. 


Like a strong blind man, carrying on his shoulders the 
lame man who can see, even so are will and intellect. But 
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in exceptional instances the intellect may gain so clear and 
so profound an insight into the nature of things that it may 
gain temporary, habitual, permanent emancipation from the 
craving will. The man who can see may check for a mo- 
ment the strong blind man’s headlong rush, may turn his 
course round about, may stop it altogether. 

The first way out of the bondage of desire is in artistic 
contemplation. Raised by the power of the mind, a man 


may relinquish the common way of looking at things as 


related to each other and to his own will and advantage; 
he may so lose himself in the object as to lose sight for the 
moment of his own individuality and will; his mind as a 
clear mirror of the object may become one with it. ‘Then 
that which is so known is no longer the particular thing as 
such; but it is the Idea, the eternal form, the immediate ob- 
jectivity of the will at this grade; and, therefore, he who 
is sunk in this perception is no longer individual, for in such 
perception the individual has lost himself; but he is pure, 
will-less, painless, timeless, subject of knowledge.” This is 
desireless contemplation, the esthetic experience, the per- 
ception of the Platonic Ideas. Like the silent sunbeam that 
pierces through the rushing, aimless storm of craving pas- 
sion is the steady glance of genius; the desire and the pur- 
suit of particular things is like the rushing waterfall with 
its innumerable showering drops: the perception of art is 
like the rainbow gently resting on this raging torrent. 
The intellect thus perceives clearly the world of will, it- 
self being free for the moment from the miserable aims of 
self. The lofty dome embodies before his eyes the conflict 
between gravity and rigidity, burden and support: this is the 
essence of architecture. The beauty and grace of animal 
and human form is revealed in sculpture; in painting the 
rush and complexity of life is caught in a single moment of 
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time, and the spirit that has stifled self-will and passion 
breathes, calm and gentle, from the picture of the saint. 
Poetry reveals the essential life and character of man, in all 
his efforts and actions. It utters itself directly in the lyric; 
but the most profound insight of the poet discloses the un- 
speakable wail and woe of human life, its essential infelicity, 
the strife of will with itself, the triumph of evil, the scorn- 
ful mastery of chance. This is Tragedy, the summit of 
poetic art, and through the contemplation of it all the 
deeper insight is attained: not that there are evils in life, 
but that life is an evil thing that had better not be. Tragedy 
thus prepares the way for that curbing and quieting of the 
will-to-live which leads to the ultimate release. 

But highest of all the arts is music, which expresses, not 
the manifestations of the Will, but the Will itself, its secret 
history and “‘all its emotions and strivings, with their mani- 
fold protractions, hindrances, and griefs.” The disqui- 
etudes of the heart, its desires and aversions, and its various 
degrees of relief are uttered in the alternate play of dis- 
quieting chords that rouse longing, and the more or less 
quieting and satisfying chords. ‘Thus the major and the 
minor keys unlock to us the two basic moods of the soul, 
serenity, or at least healthiness, and sadness, or even 
oppression. 

This is the liberating work of art: when thus lifted out 
of the endless stream of willing, the mind observes things 
“without personal interest, without subjectivity, purely 
objectively, gives itself entirely up to them so far as they 
are ideas, but not in so far as they are motives. Then all at 
once the peace which we were always seeking, but which 
always fled from us on the former path of the desires, comes 
to us of its own accord, and it is well with us. It is the 
painless state which Epicurus prized as the highest good 
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_ and as the state of the gods; we are for the moment set free 


from the miserable striving of the will; we keep the sab- 
bath of the penal servitude of willing; the wheel of Ixion 
stands still.” 

Alas for the impermanence of this salvation! ‘So near 
us always lies a sphere in which we escape from all our 


~ misery; but who has the strength to continue long in it? 


As soon as any single relation to our will, to our person, 
even of these objects of our pure contemplation, comes 
again into consciousness, the magic is at an end... .” 
It is not enough to contemplate the inner nature of the will 
and woe: the momentary escape and relief from life is not 
enough; radical and permanent relief is needed. So art is 
to the man of insight, not a path out of life, but only an 
occasional consolation, “‘till his power, increased by this 
contemplation and at last tired of the play, lays hold on the 
real. The St. Cecilia of Raphael may be regarded as a 
representation of this transition.” It is the transition from 
art to morality and to asceticism, from beauty to virtue 
and to holiness. 


IV 


Schopenhauer found in Buddhism the religious version 
of his philosophy; and in no other respect is his reliance 
on Buddhism so thorough as in his moral gospel of de- 
liverance from self. ‘The self-centered life is illusory and 
wicked: ignorance and misery spring from the same source. 
The Buddha, who preached peace through enlightenment, 
the saint who has banished the lure of self, has pricked the 
bubble of individuality; his life is a life of love because his 
mind has been emancipated from the illusions that breed 
selfishness. ‘This in brief is also Schopenhauer’s theory of 
morals. The only real mark of acts truly moral is the 
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absence of selfish motive; such deeds are actuated by interest 
in one’s fellow beings, by pity for the suffering, sympathy 
with the cast down, justice and loving-kindness towards all. 
If the weal and woe of others affect my entire being so as to 
dominate my volition and motivate my deeds, then it is that 
compassion (Mitleid) enters, “the direct participation, in- 
dependent of all ulterior considerations, in the sufferings 
of another, leading to sympathetic assistance in the effort 
to prevent or remove them’. ‘The compassionate man is 
just, he does not shift onto the shoulders of others the bur- 
dens which life brings to us all; but loving-kindness moves 
him rather to relieve the heavy-laden and lighten their load. 

The egoist, the malicious man, looks at all the world 
from the point of view of his own self-centered individual- 
ity. An impassable gulf separates him from his neighbor. 
But the compassionate man has more or less completely 
effaced the distinction between his own interests and those 
of others; beneath the multiplicity of this our world of 
shadow-shape existence he has perceived the more profound 
and ultimate reality. “No suffering is any longer strange 
to him. . . . It is no longer the changing joy and sorrow 
of his own person that he has in view, as is the case with 
him who is still involved in egoism. . . . He knows the 
whole, comprehends its nature, and finds that it consists in 
a constant passing away, vain striving, inward conflict, and 
continual suffering. . . . Why should he now, with such 
knowledge of the world, assert this very life through con- 
stant acts of will, and thereby bind himself ever more closely 
to it, press it ever more firmly to himself? . . . The will 
now turns away from life; it now shudders at the pleasures 
in which it recognizes the assertion of life. Man now at- 
tains to the state of voluntary renunciation, resignation, 
true indifference, and perfect will-lessness.” 
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“To be just, noble, and benevolent is nothing else than 
to translate my metaphysics into action.” This is the an- 
cient wisdom of the Upanishads: Tat twam asi, This thou 
art, and compassion is really the practical expression of an 
insight which passes understanding: ‘Every purely beney- 
olent act, all help entirely and genuinely unselfish, being, 
as such, exclusively inspired by another’s distress, is, in fact, 
if we probe the matter to the bottom, a dark enigma, a piece 
of mysticism put into practice; inasmuch as it springs out 
of, and finds its only true explanation in, the same higher 
knowledge that constitutes the essence of whatever is 
mystical.” 

Most rare and astounding is compassionate conduct, and 
profound are the experiences that may occasion it. Arnold 
von Winkelried, to open a way for his comrades, clasps in 
his arms as many hostile spears as he can grasp and rushes 
forward to his own death. Raymond Lully is admitted at 
last to the chamber of the fair lady he has long wooed, 
when she, opening her bodice, shows him her bosom fright- 
fully eaten with cancer. From that moment, as if he had 
looked into hell, the passionate man goes to the desert to 
do penance. Suffering itself has sanctifying power; pain is 
the lye that purifies life. One path to salvation proceeds 
from perception and knowledge of the misery of life; a 
second path proceeds from great suffering itself. 

“My whole philosophy,” young Schopenhauer wrote, in 
1817, ‘“‘reduces itself to this: the self-knowledge of the 
Will.” The keystone of all is resignation and denial of the 
will. Ethics and metaphysics are here one in a way radically 
different from Plato. The denial of the will is the practical 
expression of the insight into the heart of reality which is 
ultimate philosophical wisdom. ‘This is wisdom: to per- 
ceive the nothingness of value in the universe; for this is 
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indeed the value of life, that it teaches us not to wish for it. 

If we thus realize the metaphysical significance of com- 
passion, we see that it leads beyond itself to something more 
thorough and final. Relieving the distress of life leads the 
moral saint to the resolve to relieve and be relieved of 
the essential distress, life itself. “Thus compassion leads to 
asceticism. Just as the sexual passion is the supreme 
affirmation of the will to live, so voluntary chastity is its 
supreme renunciation. The man in the grip of sexual pas- 
-sion imagines that he is seeking his own highest fulfilment 
and gratification, and all the while he is but a tool of the 
will, fulfilling its end, the perpetuation of the species, 
the continuance of the wretched tragi-comedy of life. The 
ascetic has perceived the wretchedness of the tragi-comedy: 
he will not play any more, the will itself he has curbed with- 
in him, and its empire over him is at an end. 

To such a profound insight into life, and to such heroic 
resolve, individual life or death are as indifferent as is life 
in general. Death is but the final payment of that debt 
which was contracted at conception and birth; and to each 
man death is the great reprimand: you have ever sought 
your own pleasure and advantage, but see, you are nothing 
lasting, you are nothing. From all the lusts of life the 
ascetic is free, a contemptus mundi, a supreme blessed in- 
difference exalts him. ‘Everything is alike to me,’”? Madame 
Guion writes, “I cannot will anything more: often I know 
not whether I exist or not.” A sublime melancholy is the 
ascetic’s, which is also a joy ineffable, far more profound 
than any condition of desire. The man who has divorced 
life itself and espoused chastity, scorns his own meat and 
drink. His appetites are all renounced and death to him 
brings no reprimand: he does not struggle to avert it, nor 
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does he violently seek it: voluntary starvation seals the 
denial which his every thought and act have signalized. 

Before us is the thoroughgoing denial of all that is: 
“that constant strain and effort without end and without 
rest at all the grades of objectivity, in which and through 
which the world consists; the multifarious forms succeeding 
each other in gradation; the whole manifestation of the 
will; and, finally, also the universal forms of this manifesta- 
tion, time and space, and also its last fundamental form, 
subject and object; all are abolished. No will: no idea, 
no world.” 

Schopenhauer’s answer is famous: “That we abhor anni- 
hilation so greatly, is simply another expression of the 
fact that we so strenuously will life, and are nothing but 
this will, and know nothing beside it. . . . What remains 
after the entire abolition of the will is for all those who 
are still full of will certainly nothing; but, conversely, to 
those in whom the will has turned and has denied itself, 
this our world, which is so real, with all its suns and milky- 
ways—is nothing.” 


V 


“If we admit that all is will, that all will is effort, that 
effort attains its aim only in exceptional cases, and that all 
frustrated effort is pain, that life, that is to say pain, does 
not end with death; it follows that there is only one possible 
remedy, to suppress pain by suppressing life, by suppressing 
the will. And as the body is the will made visible, to deny 
the body through asceticism is to deny the will. Just as 
procreation perpetuates life and woe, so the suppression 
of it in chastity is a suppression of the species. Conse- 
quently the ideal which Schopenhauer proposed to mankind 
is a suicide en masse by metaphysical means. In logic,” 
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Ribot concludes his summary, “‘all this is very well. In 
reality it is another matter.” It is the logic of the theory 
which we should first diagnose, for its well-being is on the 
surface. Our first question may be stated bluntly: how 
can the will deny itself? Or it can be expressed more sys- 
tematically, with reference to Schopenhauer’s philosophy: 
in a system of thorough-going pessimism what room is there 
for a doctrine of salvation? Or yet conversely: is a world 
which admits of salvation, even though it be through utter 
resignation, a world of wholly negative value? 

Already in the forties Schopenhauer’s earliest followers, 
—Becker, Frauenstadt—were worrying over the difficulty 
of reconciling the denial of the will with the universal neces- 
sity of motivation. If character is unchangeable, how is 
the conversion to saintliness possible? If all that takes 
place is determined ultimately by the will to live, then how 
can negation of the will take place? If the will-to-live is 
universally dominant, how is the ascetic’s choice of volun- 
tary chastity to be explained? If the intellect is but the 
tool of the will, like claw or beak or venom, how can the 
saint, at the apex of intelligence, deny the will altogether? 
Should we not perhaps postulate, in opposition to the self- 
assertive will and its subservient intellect, a higher will- 
denying intelligence and also a higher Will? Schopenhauer 
does not minimize the difficulty, but he does not meet it. 
He relies here on Kant’s doctrine of the empirical and the 
intelligible character: the former is, of course, always neces- 
sarily determined, Schopenhauer would say, by the self- 
assertive will-to-live. ‘But the entire will-act, which is the 
intelligible character, as it in itself and atemporally wills, 
may just as well not will,—instead of a Velle, it may just 
as well be a Nolle.” But is there no gradual attainment of 
saintly insight, a gradual approach to complete negation of 
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the will? Schopenhauer replies: This growing insight pre- 
pares, but does not bring about gradually the will-denial. 
Only when intelligence has reached its apex of exaltation, 
its boiling point, does this entirely new phenomenon, the 
denial of the will, take place. A wanderer pursues his 
course, lantern in hand. Suddenly he sees that he is at 
the brink of an abyss, and turns about. The wanderer is the 
will, the lantern is the intellect. The wanderer does not 
turn a little to the right or to the left; he turns completely 
about, he abandons his former course altogether. The con- 
version is radical, and it is sudden, not gradual. The em- 
pirical, will-determined character has not been mended, but 
ended and given up altogether. There is mystery in this 
deliverance from the will: repeatedly Schopenhauer quotes 
the words of Malebranche: “Liberty is a mystery.”’ The 
peace of God passeth all understanding. This re-creation 
of man is what the Church calls a work of grace: we must 
be born anew. The natural man, the assertion of the will- 
to-live, is symbolized in Adam, but grace, the denial of the 
will, salvation, is in Christ, who is God incarnate. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the doctrine of original sin (assertion of the will) 
and of salvation (denial of the will) is the great truth which 
constitutes the essence of Christianity, while most of what 
remains is only the clothing of it, the husk or accessories.” 
Jesus Christ is thus to Schopenhauer the symbol or person- 
ification of the negation of the will-to-live. 

But the Christian mystery is not to be compared to Scho- 
penhauer’s. ‘The enigma of evil in Christianity concerns 
creation, finite existence: in a universe grounded in Perfect 
Goodness how can evil be permanent, and why should it be 
at all? Dismal as is its view of the phenomenal world 
(original sin), Christianity is essentially and ultimately 
optimistic. Perfect in wisdom and goodness and power is 
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its ultimate reality, God, perfect and prevailing. But Scho- 
penhauer’s mystery is a mystery of good; we have heard 
of nothing but thorns and thistles in his philosophical gar- 
den, and, behold, grapes and figs are on his branches! 
Surely the trees, the roots of reality, have not been ade- 
quately perceived and described. Deeper and more ultimate 
than Schopenhauer’s pessimism is his doctrine of salvation, 
deeper and more ultimate, and far more enlightening. The 
metaphysical significance of compassion and asceticism is 
more profound than Schopenhauer allowed: it reveals to 
us the more ultimate nature of the will-reality. “So then, 
behind the raw, unmoral will,” we read in Volkelt, “a 
deeper will-kernel is hid: the morally significant will... . 
Now . . . we can perceive this will-to-live, which was pro- 
_claimed as the deepest reality, that it is a shell, behind 
which lurks the Will as a morally momentous power.” 

We are now on the way to perceive new meaning in the 
very contradictions of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. ‘The con- 
fusion in Schopenhauer’s use of intelligence and will has 
been pointed out often enough. The will is blind, blunder- 
ing, aimless, irrational, but it has manifested itself in and 
has for its tool purposive intelligence. But we should not 
be misled into mistaking confusion for final contradiction. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy is in many ways a drama of 
reality. Confused and discordant appear its characters at 
the outset; more and more fully are they revealed to us 
as we move to the climax. The four parts of Schopen- 
hauer’s World as Will and Idea are four acts of a drama— 
their order and sequence are not accidental and indifferent, 
nor are we moving ona plane. There is increasing depth and 
height, penetration and exaltation of insight as we proceed. 
Not only the audience or readers, the dramatist himself 
may learn about his characters, and it is poor criticism 
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to abuse an author because his characters go their own 
way and do not follow his own projected course for them.. 
Tolstoy’s men and women do not always conform to his text 
and sermons; they have characters of their own, and Anna 
Karenina is not the less great as a novel because Tolstoy 
finds Levin too real to manage. Enough if both author and 
reader, both dramatist and audience have been led to per- 
ceive new abysses in the human soul and in reality. All the 
greater is the novel or the drama because it has thus deep- 
ened our insight. Abstract consistency is not the sovereign 
virtue either in literature or in philosophy. Point out the 
discrepancy, the shift of viewpoints in the successive stages 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, to be sure; but it were mere 
pedantry to rest satisfied with such criticism. 

Consider the world of experience: is it not a phenomenal 
system of events in space and time, causally related and 
always involved in the subject-object dualism? But look 
more deeply: behind the phenomenal scheme, back of this 
Maya veil of experience is the blind, blundering, aimless 
Will; the rational shell holds an irrational kernel; intelli- 
gence is at the beck of desire; the will-driven soul is a slave 
of insatiate craving, miserable and wicked. This pessimistic 
metaphysics is not merely a substitute for the preceding 
idealistic theory of knowledge, not merely inconsistent with 
it: we witness here a grim expansion of thought, the dark 
recognition of the limitations of the phenomenal, the sense 
of unsounded, dismal depths, and profound despair. We 
are plunged in what seems impenetrable, whirling chaos that 
sweeps us resistlessly about and there seems no way out of 
the whirlpool and no beacon-light ahead. But a beacon- 
light does appear, and a way out, not to firm ground that 
eye can see or hand or foot can touch, but surely out of 
the whirlpool of will-driven desire. There is momentary 
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respite in art, there is the lasting quietism of compassion 
and chastity and Nirvana. For one to whom the whirlpool 
had been all-in-all, the out-of-it, to be sure, is bodiless, with- 
out content, nothing. When Schopenhauer says “we freely 
acknowledge that what remains after the entire abolition 
of the will is for all those who are still full of will certainly 
nothing,” he is unconsciously criticising the finality of his 
own pessimism. For, these are the last words of The World 
as Will and Idea, “conversely, to those in whom the will has 
turned and has denied itself, this our world, which is so real, 
with all its suns and stars and milky-ways—is nothing.” And 
nothing, narrow and inadequate, is likewise the view of 
things as essentially and hopelessly will-driven and irra- 
tional. Not only the will is at peace in the sublime moment 
of esthetic contemplation, not only the will is curbed and 
negated by the moral saint: the pessimism of Schopenhauer 
is also thereby curbed and negated. ‘The world is not so 
worthless if it includes souls that are pessimistic about it, 
that condemn it, and that seek and find a way out, be this 
way the way to apparent nothingness. Condemnation is 
not only the reverse of esteem: it is also its obverse. Even 
on Schopenhauer’s premises a world which includes a 
Buddha, a Theologia Germanica, a Schopenhauer is not a 
world that warrants absolute pessimism. ‘Thus Schopen- 
hauer’s esthetics and ethics, running counter as they do to 
his pessimism, may teach us what they have not taught him: 
wisdom more final than his pessimism. They serve to indi- 
cate the limits of his pessimism, and therefore demand 
its radical revision. 

The world whose nature has been disclosed to us in the 
whole of Schopenhauer’s philosophy is certainly not a 
world which warrants docile, complacent optimism. It de- 
mands a heroic, perhaps a Zoroastrian view. But absolute, 
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hopeless gloom it does not demand nor warrant. Like 
Gautama, Schopenhauer had eyes to see darkness and a 
genius for gloom, but, like Gautama again, he sensed within 
himself enlightenment and the clear path of salvation. No 
philosopher has been more personal than Schopenhauer, 
according to Paulsen; none since Pascal, according to Ruys- 
sen. Out of the roots of his heart’s agonies have sprung 
the ashen shoots of his pessimism. But Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy is not objectively personal: it does not take due 
account of itself. The man who condemned the world 
confronted it disdainfully, but not disdaining himself; he 
who preached the vanity and tedium of attainment never 
doubting the lasting value of his own work. In all this he 
was inconsistent: had his judgment of the world explicitly 
included himself, Goethe, Plato, Kant, Beethoven, Rossini, 
Buddha, Arnold von Winkelried, Abbé Rancé, Madame 
Guion, it would have been different in its finality. Is the 
laurel crown a crown of thorns covered with leaves? Small 
reason for despair here, if man wil] have laurel crowns at 
any cost. ‘The sun rises and shines on an earth in which 
there is as yet no life: “I am the sun and must rise because 
I am the sun: look on me who can!” Beautiful, green, and 
blooming is the oasis, and it bewails its lonely charms, spent 
as they are on the desert-waste. But the desert answers: 
‘“‘Were I no waste, thou wert no oasis!’”’ Here are echoes 
from the agonies of Schopenhauer’s own spirit, but they are 
not agonies of pure, absolute despair. ‘The note of heroic 
worth is in them all. 

The recognition of the personal element in Schopen- 
hauer’s view of life nowise justifies a treatment of his philos- 
ophy as a pathological phenomenon. With romantic inten- 
sity Schopenhauer perceived the tragic side of life, his own 
life affording him no lack of material. He could make no 
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reasoned sense of the tragedy, and his irrationalism is more 
rightly to be regarded as a conclusion from its pessimism 
rather than as its premise. Keenly conscious of supreme 


worth, philosophic, esthetic, moral-mystical, he yet saw it 


as wholly alien in this vale of woe, and demanding for its 
full utterance the renunciation of the world. Hence his 
nihilistic gospel of salvation. The paradox and the incon- 
sistency in Schopenhauer are fundamentally religious. Not 


without reason did Tolstoy call Schopenhauer “the most. 


gifted of men”, and as late as 1890 retained Schopenhauer’s 
picture and no other in his room. Not without reason 
did Schopenhauer look to the opposite bank of the Main, 
to the house where five hundred years earlier a Frankfurter 
had written the Theologia Germanica. For is not this the 
Christian truth also, only outwardly inconsistent and para- 
doxical: man is a sinner tainted and wholly bad, yet he is 
also the son of God. ‘He is not in reality what he is as a 
matter of fact.’’ His mind is a tool of the tyrant will, he 
is greed, lust, egoism, cruelty personified; but see, his is 
also disinterested, esthetic contemplation, his is the pure 
intelligence that sees through the will, that curbs and de- 
nies the will, his the compassion, the chastity, the blessed- 
ness, the peace of the saint. 

This paradox and mystery raise a still more ultimate 
one, which Schopenhauer recognizes, but renounces as 
wholly beyond his ken. Why this paradox and mystery? 
Whence is the great discord that permeates this world? 
If the roots of individuality go as deep as the assertion of 
the will to live, and are thus extirpated in the act of will- 
denial, then what would I be if I were not the will-to-live ? 
Whence finally this will that may either assert itself, or be 
denied altogether? These are questions to which no answer 
may be given. Our minds are unsuited to deal with them. 
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“With our intellect, this mere tool of the will, we are 
everywhere striking upon insoluble problems, as against 
the walls of our prison.” A knowledge of the very inmost 
being-in-itself of things, is thus unavailable, for it transcends 
the forms of knowledge and consciousness: ‘‘so much as to 
the limits of my philosophy, and indeed of all philosophy.” 

“Whatever torch we may kindle, and whatever space it 
may light, our horizon will always remain bounded by pro- 
found night.” And at the conclusion of his lectures Scho- 
penhauer quotes Lucretius: 


In what a gloom of life, in what dire perils 
Are spent our years, however few they be! 


The brighter the philosophical light that illumines the dark- 
ness of existence, the greater will the all-surrounding dark- 
ness disclose itself to be, and “‘the more intelligent a man 
is, the more keenly aware is he what darkness surrounds 
him, and just this stimulates him philosophically.” Why this 
world has so much evil that thwarts and resists the good, 
why it is thus and not otherwise: is this no problem of ours? 
Goethe wrote in the album of a student, and Schopenhauer 
quoted to Adam von Doss: “The good God has indeed 
created the nut, but he has not also cracked it.” And 
well it is so. 
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